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The Nation’s Progress in an Architectural 
Point of View. 
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Session. The Royal 
Institute opened its 
doors, as will be seen 
elsewhere, last Monday 
evening ; the Archi- 
tectural Association had 
previously done so ; the 


is beginning to stir and 
will demand our early 
attention ; while in 
Glasgow, 
Birmingham, and else- 
where, the Bodies have 
mei and are preparing 
for action. There has 
been more than usual stir 
in architecture of late, 
and it will be well if in 
one quarter or another a 
retrospective glance be 
taken at what has been achieved 
in that field during the last ten 
years. In the course of a long 
up-hill journey, it is sometimes 
desirable to pause and survey the 
difficulties that have been sur- 
mounted. The sight of the long track 
behind, already accomplished, gives fresh 
energy to pursue the route. We have got 
thus far, we reason, and the same vigour that 
has brought us to this stage will enable us to 
pursue our journey to the end. It has been a 
decade of great activity. The spirit of resto- 
ration has swept from Land’s End to Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, resting there but to plume her 
wings for a further flight across the border. 
The sister arts and industry have followed 
in her wake ; and ancient buildings have been 
renovated, and modern edifices erected on 
all sides. A combination of circumstances,— 
the public baths and wash-houses move- 
ment, the Extra-mural Burial Act, the great 
improvement in the national appreciation 
of the beautiful,—materially aided, we may 
be permitted to say, by the publication of 
illustrated periodicals of an art-teaching pur- 
pose ; the agitation of the educational ques- 
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tion ;—a combination, we say, of these and | 


other causes has given an impetus to the 
erection of public buildings that has no pre- 
cedent. So much has been done, albeit so 
much remains to be accomplished, that we 


could scarcely realize the fact that the immense | 


amount of work achieved is but the result of 
ten short years’ labour, if we did not keep 
before our eyes the multitude of workers. Not 
only new churches, whose number at a moderate 


computation must considerably exceed a} 


thousand, but new castles, new colleges, new 
schools, new town-halls, new vestry-halls, new 
literary institutions have arisen around us in 
incredible numbers. Countless new cemete- 
ries dot the green landscape, as do numerous 
industrial schools, and asylums for lunatics, 

upers, and invalids. All this speaks of 
vitality and of well-doing ; as well as of “faith, 
hope, and charity.” Britannia, in her time- 
honoured chariot, presses up the hill of progress 
through a country, which, if not flowing with 
milk and honey, is enriched with the wealth 
accruing to industrious effort and thought- 
directed labour. May her shadow never be 
less ! 

The battle of the styles has been fought in 
the progress-path. It is remarkable that the 
spectators of the great fight have not awaited 
the result. They have gone to their homes, 
and, in their private capacity of peaceable citi- 
zens, have facilitated the building of town- 
halls, mechanics’ institutes, free libraries, and 
whatever else the spirit of the times required 
of them, unbiassed by any opinions but their 


Architectural Museum | 


Liverpool, | 


own. Those inclined to the Classic styles will 
point to St.George’s Hall, Liverpool ; the sets of 
“Chambers” of the same city, the Townhall in 
Leeds, the warehouses of Manchester and Not- 
tingham, railway stations in many parts of the 
kingdom, club-houses, residences such as Bridge- 
water House, and business-house premises in 
London ; while, throughout the country, whe- 
ther in the recesses of Northumberland, in the 
wolds of Yorkshire, in the labyrinths of streets 
in our cities, the public feeling, as evidenced 
by recent erections, such as All Souls’, Halifax ; 
All Saints’, Margaret-street ; and a host of other 
instances, is seen to be in favour of Gothic 
architecture, as a fit rendering of ecclesiastical 
expression. The Dissenters would appear to have 
| the same feeling. Within the last ten years the 
Wesleyans have built Gothic chapels at Ilkeston, 
Lincoln, Liverpool, and many other places ; 
the Independents at Liverpool, Weston-super- 
| Mare, and, as reference to our Church-building 
| news will show, in various other localities. Nor 
is Gothic without its important exemplars in 
other departments, giving notably a museum 
to Oxford. 

The popular views respecting national edu- 
cation have called for the erection of nume- 
rous scholastic edifices: Wellington College, 
Kneller Hall, St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead ; 
and Bishop Stortford, are among the most con- 
siderable of these ; while St. Olave’s, South- 
wark ; Huddersfield, Swansea, Liverpool, and 
Tamworth,gare in the long list of national and 
grammar schools. When we remind our readers 
that it would be difficult to take up any number 
of this journal in which there is not a notice of 
new schools being built, it will be seen that it 
would be a very serious undertaking to enu- 
merate them all. 

It has been urged that in this Victorian 
age we have no need of new castles, as 








half historic. Perhaps the removal of the 
Marble Arch will be considered a myth, ex- 
pressing the shifting of some fiscal burden off 
one shoulder on to another; and an —_ 
sentation of the Great Exhibition bul ing 
that may be handed down, a hieroglyph typi- 
fying the Volunteer review. The sites they 
once occupied are so utterly devoid of any- 
token of their presence, that we can on 
the prospective unbelief in their existence 
that we have imputed to posterity. Some 
statuary has been scattered about, in London 
and the provinces, and architects have been 
enabled to make more use of sculptors in 
their designs than heretofore, and it is to be 
hoped will do so still more. 

Perhaps in no respect is our progress made 
more evident than in a comparison of our 
recent street architecture with the dreary pro- 
files presented in almost interminable suc- 
cession in Harley, Baker, and Wimpole streets. 
Our shop-fronts present occasional instances of 
the application of architectural skill of a high 
order. A style, to all intents and purposes new, 
growing out of the application of new mate- 
rials and processes (such as we have often 
urged) to the existing mode of house-building, 
is making itself evident. 

Amongst modern streets on an older type, 
Cannon-street will be specially noticed ; and 
other marts of our merchant princes are 
scarcely less palatial Then we have a new 
Covent-garden ‘Theatre, with its Floral Hall ; 
St. James’s Hall ; a noble reading-room at the 
| British Museum ; three new bridges over the 
| Thames ; a new market at Billingsgate ; the 
| Oxford-street bazaar; and innumerable banks, 
clubhouses, life, fire, and other offices of archi- 
tectural consideration, all belonging to the last 
decade. The metropolis, of course, presents 
us with a larger cluster of new buildings than 





some few may mistakingly think that our} is to be found elsewhere ; but the same vital 


Volunteers are equally out of date. Never- 
theless, we are favoured with both. This 
decade, of which we write, has seen new castles 


principle is apparent all over the country, as 
well as in the sister kingdoms. To enumerate 
the new town-halls, such as those at Bideford 





arise at Ruthin, at Cloughanodfoy, at Hornby, | and Cardiff, and some to which we have already 
not to mention the restoration of several| referred, or the new baths, such as those 
ancient strongholds, of which Alnwick is an| erected by the Duke of Devonshire at Buxton, 
example. Of “ gentlemen’s residences,” Clief-}or those with washhouses in London, New- 


den, Tortworth Court, Somerleyton Hall, | 
Bylaugh Hall, Mr. Hope's in Piccadilly, Mr. | 
Holford’s, in Park-lane, are the first that occur 
to us of a long list. Much, too, has been done 
,in the way of improving labourers’ cottages. 
In this respect the last ten years outdo all 
others. The Prince Consort's model cottages, 
as shown at the Great Exhibition, and illus- 
trated in these pages, incited many to turn 
their attention to a matter but too little 
thought of, whether in Edwardian, Tudor, or 
Georgian times. An estate without a row of 
pretty cottages, with roses and creeping plants 
trained round the mullioned windows, will 
soon be rare, it may be hoped, though at pre- 
|sent there are plenty of exceptions. Some 
ladies of rank and wealth bestow as much 
attention on their model villages as it was the 
fashion, in the Spectator’s time, to lavish on 
| China monsters and black pages. We need 
| not say with how much more advantage. 

| We would confine these retrospective glances 
| within architectural bounds; but we must 
|mention—perhaps their gateways may be a 
sufficient link to our subject—the two new 
parks in the metropolis. Nearly two centuries 
intervened between the grants that gave us 
St. James’s and the Regent’s ; and here, in 
ten short years, we have two for the metro- 
polis, Aston for Birmingham, and others at 
Manchester, Halifax, and elsewhere. The 
drinking-fountains, with which most of our 
towns are now supplied, are entirely the fruits 
of the period we are reviewing. They ought 
to be better, but there they are. For the one 
“Man of Ross” of the last century we have a 
score in the present day, though they do not 
forget to mark the marble with their name. 
The transportation of the Marble Arch was an 
incident which, like that of the erection and 
removal of the Great Exhibition building, 
appears to be part of some Eastern fable rather 
than one of the prosaic proceedings of John 
Bull in the nineteenth century,—something 
posterity will regard as we view St. George’s 


castle, Birmingham, Maidstone, or Bilston ; or 
to mention by name only the new asylums for 
the blind, for idiots, for lunatics ; the reforma- 
tories, and the almshouses, would fill a column. 
Monster hotels form a fresh feature, and will 
be still further developed. The great acces- 
sions to our wealth in our museums we have 
already treated upon at large. It is sufficient 
for our present purpose to have sketched this 
panoramic outline of these things. 

The advance of stained glass in the public 
estimation, though scarcely to that extent in 
excellence which could be desired, is another 
peculiarity of the time. Ten years ago a me- 
morial window was looked upon as remark- 
able ; but now the use of glass for that pur- 
pose is general. Hence our churches are 
becoming enriched with colours, though as yet 
not always harmoniously, instead of being de- 
faced with cold, tasteless mural tablets. 

Here we must withdraw the lingering glance 
we have thrown back upon part of the road we 
have travelled, and again face, with fresh 
courage, the steep path before us. If so much 
has been accomplished in the last ten years, 
what may we not achievein the next ! We must 
not stand still :—“ There is nothing so revolu- 
tionary, because there is nothing so unnatural 
and convulsive, as the strain to keep things 
fixed, when all the world is, by the very law 
of its creation, in eternal progress.” 








OPENING MEETING OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
Tue first ordinary general meeting of the ses- 
sion 1860-61 was held on Monday evening last, at 
the House in Conduit-street. The chair was 
taken by the president, Professor Cockerell, and 
there was a numerous attendance of members. 
The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, 
Mr. T. Hayter Lewis (honorary secretary) read 
a letter, addressed to himself, by Mr. Tite, M.P., 
of which the following is a copy :— 
** The illness of one member of my family has sent me 











combat with the dragon, and deem half mythic, 


hither (Brighton) : the same cause will prevent my being 
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present on Monday, which I very greatly regret. I pray 
you to present those regrets and my compliments to your 
kind and learned lecturer, Mr. Sydney Smirke, to lament 
my inability to hear him, which I fully intended. 

May I also ask you to say to the council, that I should 
be very grateful to them if they would undertake to 
arrange for the distribution of an annual prize of ten 
guineas, to be given in books or money as they may deter- 
mine, for the best set of sketches or suggestions, in the 
Italian style of architecture, adapted to modern wants, 
such as churches, townhalis, railway termini and stations, 
public offices, &c. ? 

1 think the suggestions should not be less than two or 
more than three, and should be confined to the associates 
and students of the Institute. 

Of course by Italian I mean the architecture of 
Palladio, Sansovino, Vignola, [nigo Jones, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, Perrault, &c. This is my hasty notice of 
what I wish, which may be somewhat modified and 
doubtlessly improved. 

If the council think well of it, and as they are a chartered 
body, I should be disposed to make this prize a permanent 
one, even after I am gone. 

It may be modified, of course ; but my object is to pro- 
mote and encourage the study of this class of architecture. 

With compliments to the council, 

W. Tire.” 


Mr. Penrose, having announced the receipt 
during the recess of a large number of donations 
of books and architectural publications to the 





library, 

Professor Donaldson moved that a vote of| 
thanks be given to the several donors, for the im- | 
portant and interesting additions which they had | 
made to the library. Many of those donations | 
were rare, valuable, and interesting; but another | 
contribution had been made to the members of | 
the Institute during the recess, which was not | 
undeserving of mention: he referred to the} 
printed volume of their Transactions, which was | 
not only extremely interesting and important in| 
itself, but reflected the highest honour upon the | 
officers and members of the Institute who had 
devoted their time to its preparation. Few of 
those to whom the volume had been delivered | 
could be aware of the labour, judgment, and dis- | 
cretion which had been brought to bear in its| 
production. The illustrations were numerous and 
well executed, while the information conveyed in | 
the letter-press was most useful to them all as) 
architects, and would go far to make a return for | 
the subscription paid to the Institute. Before 
dismissing the subject, however, he felt bound to | 
say that, while he, in common with other mem- | 
bers, was gratified at finding in the volume an 
eloquent and judicious memoir of Sir Charles 
Barry, he regretted that there was not also some | 
notice of his funeral in Westminster Abbey. Such | 
an important and interesting circumstance in the 
history of their profession ought, in his opinion, to | 
have been recorded in these “Transactions.” He | 
also thought that the Institute was indebted to the | 
authors of the papers contained in the volume; and 
without at all wishing to make an invidious dis- | 


ing of two or three members of the council, might 
not be appointed to prepare a list of the works 
which were wanting, and to take some means to 
procure them. He feared that their money surplus 
just at present was small, and inadequate to the 
purpose ; but still he thought they ought to make 
an effort to borrow the necessary funds, and 
repay it by instalments, so that their collection 
might be made something like an architect’s 
library. 

The President said he hoped the meeting would 
take this valuable suggestion into consideration, 
and that Mr. Scott would himself form one of the 
proposed committee, as no one could be more com- 
petent to advise upon the additions which ought 
to be made to their library. 

Mr. Nelson said that such a committee had been 
appointed, but that in consequence of the state of 
the funds there had been no need of their services. 
The members must remember that the last a 
had, owing to the removal of the Institute from 
Grosvenor-street, been one of unusual expendi- 
ture, and that, although the funded property 
had not been trenched upon, there were no 
surplus funds to devote to the library. He 
believed, however, that, in the course of the 
next year, there would be ample funds at the 
disposal of the Council for the improvement of 
the library. 

Mr. Scott suggested whether, in order to avoid 
delay, a voluntary subscription might be set on 
foot. 

Mr. T. H. Lewis observed that the contents of 
the library had been carefully gone over, that 
all the books had been numbered and indexed, 
and that he hoped a grant would be made in the 


| course of the ensuing year for reprinting the cata- 


logue. The last year had been necessarily one of 
heavy expenditure, but the Council had been for- 
tunate enough to be able to meet it without tres- 
passing on the funded property of the Institute. 


In the ensuing year, however, as nothing beyond 


the ordinary expenditure would have to be 
met he hoped there would be a considerable 
sum in hand applicable to the extension of the 
library. 

Mr. Charles Barry said that as they had been 
enabled to pull through a year of great expense 
without interfering with their funded capital, there 


_ wasevery prospect of their being in a position in the 


course of the new year to carry out the valuable 
suggestion of Mr. Scott, and that the same exer- 
tion, which had enabled them to meet the extra- 
ordinary expenditure of last year, would, he was 

rsnaded, not be wanting to enable them to carry 
out so essential an undertaking as the improving 
and enriching of their library. 

Professor Donaldson expressed his hope that the 


tinction (for great care and application were re- | catalogue referred to by Mr. Lewis would not be 
quired in the preparation of all), he felt that} published until they had procured the works sug- 
their thanks were especially due to one to whom | gested by Mr. Scott. He had always been in favour 


they all looked up for his genius, taste, and the 
high position which he held in their body. He | 
meant Mr. Scott, whose “Gleanings from West- | 
minster Abbey” was one of the most delightful 
and instructive papers that had ever been sub- 
mitted to their body. He might also be allowed 
to refer to the paper read by Mr. Edward Barry, 
“On the Construction of Covent-garden Theatre,” 
which was conceived in such good taste, and which 
indicated the possession of not only a fine and 
original mind, but of a vigour and grasp of in- | 
tellect, combined with eminent professional talent, | 
that reflected honour upon the whole body of | 
architects. Their thanks were also deservedly 
due to Mr. Digby Wyatt, for his well-written 
memoir of Sir Charles Barry, and for the ad- 
mirable paper which he had contributed “On 
Illuminated Manuscripts, with reference to Archi- 
tectural Design.” When the Institute was able 
to publish such a volume as that which had just 
been completed, it furnished a proof that its 
objects were not without an aim, and that it 
performed its mission by raising the standard 
of professional knowledge and scientific acquire- 
ments, 

Mr. G. G. Scott, in seconding the vote of 
thanks to the donors to the library, referred to 
the necessity of taking some means to increase 
their collection, so that they might not be de- 
pendent entirely upon the gifts of their friends. 
He feared it had become too much the habit to 
trust to donations alone, and that if they were 
to go through their library they would ascertain 
that it was still very defective. If, for instance, 
a member wished to refer to the higher class 
of architectural works, which were not usually 
to be found in private libraries, he suspected 
he would be doomed to disappointment. He was 
induced to offer these remarks with the view of 


suggesting whether a standing committee, consist- 


| of the appointment of a library committee ; and as 


in his opinion the library ought to be an essential 
feature, anda main principle, of the Institute, he 
did not think there would be any harm in taking 


| afew hundred pounds from the funded property to 


provide the necessary works. There could be no 


| doubt that there were omissions in the library; but, 


for all that, he ventured to say, that there was not 


'a better architectural library in Europe: it was 
_ worth some thousands of pounds. At the same time 


it was not becoming that it should be deficient in 
those very high class works to which gentlemen in 
the position of Mr. Scott and others might have 
occasion to refer. He was, therefore, in favour of 
carrying out the suggestion for its improvement 
as soon as possible. 

The vote of thanks to the donors was then put, 
and carried nem. con. 

On the motion of Mr. Kerr, a special vote of 
thanks was also passed to Mr. Tite, for the liberal 


| offer contained in his letter. 


Mr. Godwin said that, appended to the circular 
convening the present meeting, there was a para- 
graph to the effect that, “in conformity with a 
resolution passed at the special general meeting, 
held on Monday, July 2nd, 1860, the consideration 
of the proposal of the council on the subject of 
architectural examinations will be resumed on the 
second Monday in November next, the 12th inst.” 
He believed that replies had already been received 
from several provincial societies; but, as the Archi- 
tectural Association had appointed the 9th and 
the 23rd of the present month to consider the 
subject, and as the Scottish Society had not yet 
considered it, and as the Institute desired to have 
the opinion of all their professional brethren, he 
took the liberty of moving that the consideration 
of the subject be deferred until Monday, the 10th 
of December. 

The President.—You have heard the motion of 





Mr. Godwin on the important, and, I may add, 
vital subject of architectural examinations, and is 
it your pleasure that the consideration of it be 
postponed until the 10th of next month ? 

The motion having been carried in the affirma- 
tive, the consideration of the subject was accord- 
ingly postponed. 

Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A., Fellow, then read a 
paper, entitled “Recollections of Sicily,” which 
we give separately, 

At the conclusion, 

The President said,—I am sure you have all 
been delighted, especially you who may be old 
Sicilians, like myself, at the description which our 
friend, Mr. Smirke, has given of the wonderful 
island of Sicily. Mr. Smirke says he was there 
thirty years ago: why, that is no ; for I was 
there myself forty-eight years ago. He has told 
us a great deal which has interested us; and I 
am sure, if he had entered into the more recondite 
matter connected with the personal incidents of 
his journey, he would have equally gratified us. 
The Sicilians, as you know, are not destitute of 
humour. You remember, no doubt, the case of a 
gentleman, of great wealth, named Gelon, of 
Agrigentum, who on one occasion extended his 
hospitality to fifty knights, caught in a storm, 
who were half-famished and drenched to the skin. 
Having relieved their necessities, he furnished 
them all with dry cloaks, fed them well, and 
sent them on their journey. This gentleman 
subsequently became ambassador to a city called 
Leontine, and his fame having gone before him, 
the people crowded to the theatre to see him. 
When he made his appearance, every one rose to 
stare at him ; and, as he was not so highly favoured 
by Nature as by Fortune, their disappointment 
was considerable, Gelon, perceiving their astonish- 
ment, and finding, to his annoyance, that they 
looked upon him with less respect on account of 
his undignified presence, exclaimed——“ Gentlemen, 
don’t be astonished at my appearance, for the city 
from which I am accredited reserves its fine-look- 
ing and handsome fellows for great and important 
cities, and to small, insignificant places, they send 
such fellows as myself.” Mr. Smirke has referred 
| to the application of pumice-stone in the construc- 
{tion of arches in Sicilian buildings; and as a 
| practical member I think his suggestion for 
jcoke as a substitute is a valuable one, and I 
| hope thatexperiments may be made to test its 
| utility. I beg to move that a vote of thanks be 
laccorded to Mr. Smirke for his interesting 
} r. 
| Professor Donaldson said he entirely approved 
| of the suggestion with regard to coke, and hoped 
that the subject would be referred to the committee 
of construction, with a view to trying experi- 
ments. He had himself a lively recollection of his 
sojourn in Sicily. He had passed a fortnight 
under the walls of Syracuse in quarantine; and 
after his release he spent a month exploring its 
ruins, which he found to contain a mine of anti- 
quarian wealth. Many of the tombs were still 
unopened, which no doubt contained vases and 
other ornaments of great valne. The island of 
Sicily was alike wonderful for its natural produc- 
tions and artificial wealth. The coins and re- 
mains of sculpture found in various parts of the 
island were alike beautiful, the architectural wealth 
of the land was enormous and almost inexhaust- 
ible, and it was impossible to go to the right or 
the left without discovering new beauties. ‘There 
were also fine illustrations of Greek art; and the 
place was altogether such a treasure-house of 
ancient art, that he recommended some of their 
students to make it their residence for some 
months. 

Mr. Mylne also bore witness to the great attrac- 
tions of the island of Sicily in an antiquarian and 
architectural point of view; and, referring to the 
engravings to which Mr. Smirke had called atten- 
tion in his paper, said that his grandfather had 
made the original drawings, with many others, 
110 years ago, and that many of them were of 
very great merit, not only in an architectural but 
artistic sense. 

The vote of thanks to Mr. Smirke having been 
carried by acclamation, a ballot was taken, and 
the following gentlemen were elected Fellows of 
the Institute: William Milford Teulon, Associate, 
of 42, Guildford-street, Russell-square; Edward 
Habershon, Associate, of 37, Bedford-place, Russell- 
square; Alfred Porter, Associate, of Fort-place, 
Bermondsey ; and George Thomas Robinson, of 
Leamington, 

The next mecting of the Institute will be held 
on the evening of Monday, the 19th instant, when 
a paper will be read on Architectural Drawing by 
Mr, W. Burges, Fellow. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SICILY.* 


THERE is probably no part of Europe which, 
within such narrow limits, offers to. the traveller 
so many objects of archwological and artistic in- 
terest as Sicily, and yet it may be truly said that 
hardly any part of Europe is so little visited by the 
architectural or antiquarian tourist, The causes 
of their neglect may, perhaps, be found in the 
fact that the island lies out of the ordinary track 
of tourists: it offers but few of the facilities for 
internal travelling found in most other countries 
of Europe, and therefore cannot be traversed 
without a good deal of personal inconvenience. 
The inns are, for the most part, wretchedly bad, 
and very often altogether wanting. Bridges are 
few in number, and roads are often mere mule- 
tracks. Sometimes, indeed, the only road, if road 
it may be called, is the dry bed of a mountain 
stream. 

Whatever may have been the causes, certain it 
is that Sicily has been very imperfectly explored 
by artists and archeologists, although it is a land 
abundantly rich in the remains of every age of) 
historical interest—Phcnician, Greek, Roman, | 
Arabian, Norman, and Medieval. 

I will not dwell on the strong claims this | 
island has on the attention of the naturalist. It 
is here only, in Europe, that we find growing | 
wild the papyrus and the palm, productions | 
which seem to link it with the East, and aid the| 





had never himself visited the spot where they had 
been discovered. I would by no means include 
in this category such authors as Hittorf, and 
Serradifaleo, and our own writer, Gally Knight, 
whose finely-illustrated works are noble contribu- 
tions to our art, and are ample expositions of the 
known remains; but even they have done little 
towards increasing the stores of antiquarian know- 
ledge. The great cities of antiquity in Sicily owe 
their ruin not so much to gradual decay as to 
external violence—such as sieges, earthquakes, 
and volcanic eruptions. Sudden and general 
bouleversemens of this nature overwhelming a whole 
city may be reasonably expected to have caused 
the interment of much that is valuable to the 
artist and the antiquary, without positively de- 
stroying it. Such proved actually to have been 
the case at Selinus, as I have just stated, and it 
cannot be doubted that much remains throughout 
Sicily to reward the labours of a diligent explorer. 
I will now request you to accompany me whilst 
I cursorily review some of the objects of profes- 
sional interest that presented themselves to me on 
my tour. 

My course commenced at the beautiful port and 
city of Messina, many of whose handsome build- 





ings I found still bearing marks of the ravages 
of repeated earthquakes. There is, however, not | 
much here to attract the attention or invite the 
study of the architectural student. The cathedral | 
is not without considerable interest, presenting as | 





the “ Piscina Mirabilis” on the Neapolitan coast. 
Its groined vaulting rests on piers of brickwork, 
coated over with cement, 2} inches thick; there 
are also many tombs of classical character. Among 
the ruins of the theatre I observed examples of 
the practice of the Roman masons of lining the 
surface of stone with extremely thin slabs—I 
might almost call them films of coloured marble. 
It is a nicety open to much question whether this 
practice comes under the denunciation of shams in 
architecture. The block of common limestone so 
lined presents the appearance of a marble, which 
it is not, and is theretore so far deceptive; yet in 
fact a charge of fraud seems scarcely tenable, 
seeing that the material used is really what it 
seems to be, although the quantity of the precious 
substance falls far short of its apparent bulk. I 
cannot leave Taormina without remarking how 
these vast aud silent ruins testify to the vicissitudes 
to which the island has been subjected. Numerous 
and prosperous must have been the population of 
this city when one of its places of amusement 
alone was capable of receiving 30,000 spectators. 
A few straggling, dreary streets, exist to mark 
the site of this great centre of ancient civilization. 

My next resting-place was Catania, a city which 
owes its modern and regular appearance to the 
frightful eruption and earthquake of 1693, which 
destroyed the old city, and devastated the sur- 
rounding country, causing extensive districts to 
be covered with volcanic scoria, which remain to 


remains of Saracenic art in recalling to our memo- it does specimens of almost every successive style, | this day piled up in amorphous masses, dark and 
ries the age of the Caliphs, whilst there are not|from Byzantine to Cinque-cento; whilst the| arid, relieved by few indications of vegetation, 
wanting traces of architecture which forcibly re-| pillars of the nave consist of shafts derived from | except where the cactus has found a hold for its 
mind us of the times of our first Henrys and | the ruins of some far more ancient temple, afford- | roots in the hollows and indentations of this wide 


Richards. 

So multifarious, indeed, is the interest with 
which this sequestered island is invested, that I | 
cannot but be surprised at the slender amount of 
knowledge usually possessed by some even of 
the best informed artists and antiquaries on the) 
subject of Sicily. 

I feel persuaded, therefore, that I shall be ex- 
cused if I venture to occupy your attention for a) 
short time, whilst I bring before your notice a 
condensed record of my recollections of a profes- 
sional tour made in that country by me upwards 
of thirty years ago. 

In most countries of Europe observations made 
from notes of so old a date would be obsolete or 
of little value, or, perhaps, wholly inapplicable to 
the present day ; but I think I need entertain no 
such apprehension in this case. Until the memo- 
rable events of the last few months, Sicily has 
long been, as it were, a land of the dead for 
the purposes of the traveller or the student; 
neither its moral, political, nor physical improve- 
ment has been developed or attempted under its 
later dynasties, but both the place and its popula- | 
tion have remained stagnant, neglected, over-| 
looked, and asleep. Let me refer, for example, | 
to that silent and dormant wilderness of antiqui- 
ties which extends for miles over the site of the | 
ancient Selinus, where some thirty or forty | 
years ago two young English artists, Mr. Harris 
and Mr. Angell, turned up a few stones, and 
found on them fine specimens of archaic Greek 
sculpture. The attention was awakened of 
the sleeping antiquaries, who seemed never to | 
have dreamt that such treasures existed beneath | 
the dense mantle of cactus and myrtle trees that 
lay over the prostrate temples. Yet when I 
visited those ruins a few years afterwards, this 
discovery appeared to have led to but trifling 
further researches; the upturned metopes were 
deposited, it is true, in the nearest museum, but 
were still being gazed at with barren astonish- 
ment. They were talked about abundantly by 
that loquacious and inactive people, but the in- 
teresting discovery excited few efforts to explore 
the mine which the stranger had opened to their 
hands, and the listless antiquaries were again 
folding their arms, and composing themselves for 
another cycle of sleep. 

There were, no doubt, a few individuals more 
enlightened than their fellows, who wrote their 
“ Saggie,’ and “Trattati;” but, like earth- 
worms, they laboured sedulously only on the spot 
where they chanced to be born, with little con- 
sciousness of what was going on around them in 
the outer world. 

Some idea may be formed of the contracted 
vision and tepid zeal of these local savans from 
the fact communicated to me on the spot, that a 
very eminent antiquary of Catania, who had 
written and published much on archeological 
subjects, had never in his life been at Syracuse; 
and that Pisani, a local savant, who wrote a work 
on the sculptures discovered by Harris and Angell, 








* By Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A., as already mentioned. 


| ing an example of the practice ouce so prevalent | 
throughout Italy of the adaptation of classical | 
relics to Christian purposes. This practice, founded | 


on expediency, and prevalent among the builders | 
of the early churches, is analogous to that also | 
prevalent in the early ages of Christianity, of at- | 


| tempting to reconcile Pagan doctrines and rites to | 


the principles of Christian theology, for the pur- | 
pose, it would seem, of making the work of} 
conversion more easy for the missionary and more | 
acceptable to the convert. Whether this was a} 


justifiable instrument is open to doubt; but cer- | 


tainly it was carrying the doctrine of expediency | 
very far when it was thought proper to dedicate | 
churches to St. Mercurio and Sta. Venera. 
In various parts of the city may be observed 
examples of late Gothic, somewhat purer, or at | 
least somewhat more nearly allied to our own 
Northern Gothic, than is usually met with on the 
adjacent continent of Italy. I am but little| 
acquainted with Spanish Gothic, but I am inclined | 


| to suspect that the later Gothic of Sicily will be 


found to resemble it in many respects. There is 
here an octagon tower, much shattered by earth- 
quakes, and but little of it left to identify its age, 
which is traditionally reported to have been 
erected by our first Richard, and which bears his 
name. 

A small Early Norman church, which I observed 
at the southern extremity of the city, called 


| La Nunziatella, is remarkable for having on its 
| door-jambs, inlaid in coloured marble or porphyry, 


part of an Arabic inscription, purporting to be in 
honour of Messala, a Saracen chief. These jambs 
had no doubt formed part of some previously- 


| existing building, which the Moslem masons em- 


ployed by their Norman conquerors were glad of 
the opportunity of reinstating. It struck me at 
once as much resembling the ornament designated 
by Dr. King, in “Munimenta Antiqua,” the 
“scribbled ornament,” which may possibly be an 


origin of some of the features of the Medieval 
architecture of Europe. 

I purpose in these notes to confine myself almost 
exclusively to professional subjects, but I may say, 
in passing, that near Messina I observed a tread- 
mill very similar to the machine which with us 
has obtained so unenviable a notoriety, but which 
here was worked in the open air by six no doubt 
perfectly honest women, for the purpose of pressing 
calico. 

The next place I visited was Taormina, after 
passing the Gothic port of St. Alessis, which had 
been repaired by English engineers during the 
late war; passing also La Forsa, a small town, 
which although built high up on the side of a 
mountain, was described as grievously liable to be 
afflicted with malaria, and affording an instance of 
the apparently capricious but subtle and in- 
scrutable character of that insidious scourge. 

Taormina is placed on a most commanding 
eminence, and is said to have been the last city in 
Sicily to yield to the Arabian invaders. Here are 
very interesting remains of an hypethral theatre, 
a naumachia, anda reservoir for water, resembling 





waste of cinders. Beneath the surface on which 
the city is built lies another bed of volcanic ashes ; 
and within this bed lie the remains of various fine 
Roman buildings, including a noble amphitheatre, 
itself built of blocks of lava, and vaulted with 
pumice-stone, the products of still remoter 
eruptions; so persistent has been the activity of 
these “tnean fires. 

The application of volcanic scoria or pumice 
to the construction of the vaulting of the cor- 
ridors of this amphitheatre is worthy of observa- 
tion, and bears witness to the constructive ability 
of the Roman builders; the springings and 
various main ribs are executed in very sound 
brickwork, while the interstices, spandrils, and 
other parts of the vaulting are wholly executed 
with this light, yet hard, material, in its rough 
state, but run in solidly with Pozzolana cement. 
That this mode of construction is substantial is 
evident from the permanence of the work in these 
ancient corridors. The dome of the Pantheon at 
Rome is executed in the same manner, and has 
stood the sieges, earthquakes, and all other causes 
of damage and decay for nearly 2,000 years. 

Perhaps I may here be permitted to say that I 
think it worthy of inquiry whether a safe, perma- 
nent, perhaps even economical vaulting might not 
be similarly executed with coke, a material which 
has many of the properties of a volcanic scoria ; is 
extremely light and yet so hard as to be able, like 
the diamond, to scratch glass. 

Notwithstanding the labour of Prince Biscari 
much remains unexplored in this amphitheatre 
and still more of the adjoining Odeon, which was 
also entombed, like Herculaneum, beneath the 
fiery shower. Far below the present surface and 
beneath the modern Duomo lie the remnants of a 
magnificent building used during the occupation 
of the Romans as public baths. Glimpses of its 
ornamented halls are obtainable by descending to 


/a considerable depth, with ladders and torches, 
Eastern tradition, testifying to the Oriental | 


into the excavated portions of the building. 

There are also various other Roman antiquities 
of less importance, but testifying to the wealth 
and population of this now half-deserted spot; 
evidence, too, of the deplorable want of energy 
and enterprise in the Government and in the 
people, who can permit objects of so much interest 
and historical value to be unexplored under their 
very feet. 

A spacious and handsome Benedictine monas- 
tery is one of the most conspicuous modern build- 
ings of Catania. It existed before the great con- 
vulsion of 1693, and its exemption from the 
common calamity is attributed to the wonderful 
forbearance of the flood of lava which, after 
having destroyed in its course all around it, mira- 
culously stopped abruptly short as it approached 
the sacred edifice. 

The museum of Prince Biscari here is well 
known to most European antiquaries ; it is rich in 
fictile works and bronzes, and contains some good 
sculpture, including a Torso of the highest charac- 
ter of Greek art. There is in the town also a 
small collection of natural history ; another simi- 
lar collection is at the University; and a third, 
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works of mechanical art, contained in four or five 
good-sized rooms at the monastery to which I 
have just alluded. 

The road from Catania westward lies over a 
tract of country once so fertile as to have become 
the fabled cradle of agriculture ; but now, through 
neglected drainage, it is little better than an un- 
productive waste. A few miles inland is the 
Beviere, or Lago di Lentini, the drainage of 
which was one of the labours of Hercules, and one 
in which he certainly showed but little engineer- 
ing skill, for the lake is to this day a frightful 
source of malaria. 

The next place of interest, in my progress along 
the coast, was Syracuse, a city of highest historic 
interest, but presenting an extraordinary scene of 
decay and desolation. An inconsiderable seaport 
now, it was, 2,000 years ago, a great centre of 
luxury and civilization, the extent of which may 
be judged by the vast tract of country strewed 
with the fragments of buildings. The ride from 
one extremity of these heaps of ruins to the other, 
occupies some hours, and almost every step 
over some remnant of fallen grandeur. 
not stop to enumerate the various objects of in- 
terest here. The theatres, tombs, temples, 
latomie, have all been described by travellers, 


passes 
I shall | 


consisting of objects of natural history and of 


_ the evidence afforded by the remains he had him- 
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I must, however, allow myself to note, that 
somewhat removed from the city is a small church, 
dedicated to St. Marcian, which is reputed to be 
one of the earliest Christian buildings in Europe. 
The crypt of this church, containing the sarco- 
phagus of the saint, wears certainly an aspect of 
extreme antiquity. A seat in it, which is regarded 
with great reverence, as the first episcopal throne 
in existence, consists of an ancient Roman Ionic 
capital inverted, so as to make the volutes form, 
as it were, the elbows of the seat. 

From Syracuse I was induced to deviate inland 
from the main road skirting the coast, by the 
accounts that had reached me from time to time 
of certain remarkable excavations then in progress 
by the Baron Jutica, on his own estates near 
Palazzuolo, about twenty-four miles from Syracuse. 

After riding that distance, I had to pass the 
night at a Capuchin convent, for here a traveller 
who quits the main road soon finds himself with- 
out even the slender accommodation of a locanda, 

Less than a mile from Palazznolo were the 
excavations that I sought for. The hill of Acra- 
monte, where they are situated, is the site of the 
ancient city of Acrw. The baron considered, from 


self discovered, that on this spot originally stood a 
Pheenician city; that it had been successively 





although by no means illustrated, or, indeed, 
examined as carefully and thoroughly as they | 
deserve; and there can be no doubt that an/| 
earnest, intelligent, and systematic exploration of 
that which lies beneath this wild scene of decay, | 
overthrow, and dilapidation, would be abundantly 
productive. 

The labour of riding and scrambling over these 
relics of antiquity was in my case agreeably re- 
lieved by a boat excursion up the Cyane, a small 
stream having its source in a lake of inconsider- 
able size, which produces the papyrus in great 
abundance. I was informed that this is the only 
habitat of that aquatic plant in Europe; at all 
events, its occurrence is of extreme rarity there. 
It is, indeed, a graceful, and even noble, reed-like 
plant, of which the value and importance have 
yielded, in modern estimation, to the superior 
claims of old rags. 

In the ancient and entirely ruined part of the 
city, called Neapolis, are two ruined towers named 
the Epipola, parts of the ancient ‘fortifications 
which are traceable over a great extent. 

Shortly previous to my visit, several subter- 
ranean galleries had been discovered within these 
fortifications. The theory of the local antiquaries 
is, that they had been formed as sally-ports in 
case of a siege. The gallery 1 measured was 9 feet 
wide, and is covered by a flat segmental arch; a 
fact of some interest if the workmanship could 
be satisfactorily proved to belong to the Greek 
period, which appearances, as well as the history 
of Syracuse, seem to favour. 

In the more modern part of the city, called 
Ortygia, are some interesting remnants of 
Medizval date, for the most part widely differing 
from the type of northern Europe. The Duomo 
itself is an epitome of the vicissitudes to which 
the city has been subjected. The side walls con- 
sist of a range of Greek Doric columns, portion, 
evidently, of some temple. The intercolumniations 
are walled up with more modern masonry. The 
principal front is a somewhat overloaded modern 
composition, whilst the ceiling within is undoubt- 
edly Medizval. 

I visited the museum here, which was small, 
consisting exclusively of miscellaneous antiquities 
found in the town and its neighbourhood. It 
contained a statue of Venus, life-size, found in 
the quarter of the ancient city called Acradina, 
near the entrance into the Catacombs. I should 
here mention, that as the Port of Syracuse is 
more frequented by visitors, naval officers, and 
others, than probably any other ruined site in the 
island, a somewhat large and active traffic is car- 
ried on here in antiquities of very doubtful 
genuineness. Considerable bagfuls of Syracusan 
coins were freely offered to me by dealers of ques- 
tionable character; and there are local potters 

who have acquired a dangerous dexterity in the 
manufacture of terra cottas. 

I must not dwell on the latomie, the ancient 
stone quarries here, though presenting scenes 
highly picturesque and interesting; nor on the 
so-called Ear of Dionysius, about which’ so many 
fantastic, though by no means plausible, theories 
are propounded. Nor does my time admit of my 

entering upon any description of the numerous 
tombs of undoubted Classic age; nor on the far- 
famed fountain of Arethusa, whose poetical cha- 
racter is sadly at variance with its present de- 
graded aspect: much of the dirty linen of the 


inhabited by Greeks, Romans, Christians, and 
Saracens. There are here remains, only in part 
excavated, of a theatre and an odeon; the former 
similar to that at Syracuse, but smaller ; there are 
also a naumachia, an amphitheatre, a forum, 
various temples, and numerous tombs. 

These multifarious ruins lie like geological 
strata successively superimposed on each other. 
The lowest excavation, about 30 feet below the 
general surface, present remains of what the 
baron pronounced to be a kind of barracks with a 
prison attached. There are fifteen rooms leading 
into each other, and in one of these rooms is a 
shaft leading down into some deeper, and still un- 
explored, recesses. 

Several pits, also, have been discovered into 
which various horizontal subterraneous passages 
lead from the outer surface of the hill. 

The purpose of these singular excavations is not 
obvious: the baron’s opinion seemed to be that 
they were intended as vents for dangerous vapours 
pent up within the bowels of the earth in this 
voleanic district. There is, indeed, an extinct 
volcano at no great distance from this spot. 

Some remarkable bas-reliefs are cut on the face 
of the rock at or near the foot of this hill of Acra- 
monte. These Santoni, as they are locally called, are 
of very Archaic and almost of Persepolitan charac- 
ter; but my view was too hasty and superficial to 
admit of my forming any opinion as to their pre- 
cise age. 

Baron Jutica’s museum was rich in bronzes and 
terra cottas ; some bearing Phoenician characters, 
others of decidedly Greek workmanship; others, 
again, Roman. These articles are as verious in 
their nature as may be supposed, seeing that they 
are derived from the reliquiw of a great city. 
Many glass vessels were found of undisputed 
Phenician workmanship; some of opaque glass, 
others coloured through their whole substance. 
Among many other curious objects was an armlet 
of iron plated with silver. 

I proceeded afterwards to explore a remark- 
able necropolis at Ipsica, about five miles from 
Acramonte. It lies in a rocky valley, and con- 
sists of a multitude of caverns cut in the face 
of the rock, which being stratified in regular 
horizontal beds, offer great facilities for such 
excavations. Many of these caverns are cata- 
combs lined with tombs, on some of which early 
Christian inscriptions, in Greek characters, are 
still traceable. There are, however, many caverns 
without any indication of interments having 
been made, and I found that the prevalent 
not improbable belief on the spot is, that this 
valley presents the remains of a troglodyte city, 
occupied by the earliest, perhaps Celtic, in- 
habitants of the island, and that it had been in 
after-times applied to the purposes of sepul- 
ture. It is worthy of remark, as perhaps con- 
firmatory of this local opinion, that at Modica, 
a town scarcely a day’s journey off, there are 
many separate habitations, and even streets, 
formed exactly as these caves at Ipsica are formed, 
by excavating the face of a cliff, or rather the 
escarpment of a stratified rock. 

I should, however, state, as regards this valley 
of Ipsica, that the decided opinion of the baron was 
that the caves had been originally excavated by 
the early Christian population expressly for burial; 
that it was, in fact, a great Christian necropolis. 
It seems to me not improbable that these rocks 


earliest occupants of the island, and that long 
afterwards the deserted caves may have been re- 
garded as a fitting resting-place for the bones of 
the earliest Christians. Nothing, indeed, can be 
well imagined more secluded and desolate than 
this rocky valley, well illustrating the difference 
of feeling on the subject of sepulture between 
the Christians and the Pagans, who were wont to 
parade their tombs along the highways and by the 
roadside. 

From Commosso to Terranuova the road lies 

over a richly-cultivated, but somewhat sandy and 
perfectly level plain, apparently redeemed from 
the sea; gradually upheaved, perhaps, by subter- 
ranean forces, such as have undoubtedly operated, 
and possibly may be still operating, in this volcanic 
region. From thence by Palma I reached Girgenti, 
adjacent to the ruins of Agrigentum. 
_ I will not dwell in any detail on these highly- 
interesting ruins, for they have had a fair share 
of the attention of the architectural and anti- 
quarian world. Wilkins has illustrated some of 
them ; Hittorff and Serrodifaleo have published 
careful illustrations of them; and I need not re- 
mind you that our own accomplished president 
gave much attention to them.* 








FROZEN MUSIC.+ 

Beauty and sublimity form a very large ingre- 
dient in our poem. What is beauty, and what is 
sublimity ? Much has been said and written in 
answer to these questions. Coleridge defined the 
principle of beauty as “ Multicity in unity.” 
Schiller somewhere says, that “All the disputes 
which ever reigned in the philosophical world, 
upon the conception of beauty, have only this 
origin, that the inquiries commenced either not 
with a vigorous discrimination, or resulted in a 
combination not sufficiently perfect.” Into these 
disputes we will not enter, but simply take Cole- 
ridge’s definition of beauty and sublimity, as that 
which answers best to the ideal of wsthetic mind. 
“ The Greek art,” says he, “is beautiful. When 
I enter a Greek church my eye is charmed, and my 
mind elated. I feel proud and exalted that I am 
aman. But the Gothic art is sublime. On enter- 
ing a cathedral, I am filled with devotion and 
with awe; I am lost to the actualities that sur- 
round me, and my whole being expands into the 
infinite: earth and air, nature and art, all swell 
up into eternity, and the only sensible impression 
left is,—that I am nothing.” There can be no 
doubt that, notwithstanding the general resem- 
blance, there is a distinction between the sublime 
and the beautiful; and nothing can, I think, be 
more happy than Coleridge’s illustrations of it. 
Not only in the works of men’s hands, but in all 
nature, there is less of the sublime than of the 
beautiful. It must be evident to all, that the 
cultivation of a taste for the beautiful and sublime 
must produce a most refining influence on the 
mind; kindling into a holy fire all our better 
feelings, exciting the delicate as well as the loftiest 
emotions of which the mind is capable, softening 
the heart, and purifying our aims and aspira- 
tions,— 
“* Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” 
The beauty of nature around us but stimulate’ 
our aspirations for a loftier, more ethereal beauty; 
and in our endeavours to fulfil this grand destiny, 
we strive after perfection itself; and yet the hand 
of man unconsciously inscribes upon all his works 
the sentence of imperfection, which the finger of 
the invisible hand wrote upon the walls of 
Belteshazzar; but, notwithstanding this, the 
“primal art of man,” next to nature, is capable 
of producing the loftiest emotions of the beautiful 
and the sublime. 
There are, as we all know, periods in the history 
of nations, when the seeds of civilization have 
sprung up and blossomed, which are characterized 
by a visible progress in science, art, religion. 
There are two periods when the blossom expands 
into the full delicious fruit, which are charaeter- 
ized by the meridian splendour of civilization. 
There are likewise periods of decay, when all pro- 
gress is stayed—when civilization declines—when 
science becomes a ession—when art is lost 
—when religion is well nigh forgotten ; and there 
elapses a long decade of ignorance and barbarism 
before the dawning of the next cycle of civiliza- 
tion and progress. Such is the history which our 
frozen poem teaches us. Let us endeavour, then, 
to catch a few of its leading ideas. Very briefly 
have I drawn attention to the first canto,—the 
Expulsion from Eden and its consequences. Be- 
tween this and the second canto a very long space 
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* To be continued. + See page 700, ante. 
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intervenes, about which we know next to nothing, 
and which ended in a dread catastrophe. After 
this our second Canto opens with the giant Babel 
builders, whose conceptions were so unspiritual, 
that they thought it possible to scale the very 
heavens. Those artists were suddenly confounded, 
and a mighty hero lays the foundations of the 
first empire, which anon becomes swallowed up in 
the mighty Assyrian vortex. Retrogression, decay, 
destruction, quickly and early followed each other, 
and darkness for ages covers all the scene :— 

“ The tents are all silent, the banners alone, 

The lances uplifted, the trumpet unblown ; 

And the widows of Asshur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the Temple of Baal, 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord.’’ 

The sublime denunciations of Isaiah have been 
fulfilled, and desolation of desolation has taken 
the place of palaces, hanging gardens, and temples. 
It forcibly recalls to memory Ossian’s sublime 
picture of desolation,—“ I have seen the walls of 
Balclutha, but they were desolate: the flames 
had resounded in the halls, and the voice of the 
people is heard no more. The stream of Clutha 
was removed from its place by the fall of the 
walls, The thistle shook there its lonely head: 
the moss whistled to the wind: the fox looked 
out from the windows; and the rank grass of the 
wall waved round his head. Desolate is the 
dwelling of Morna: silence is in the hou:e of her 
fathers.” But now, in this latter day,— 

“ The ancient worlds their mysteries yield : 
The Chaldean sages’ secrets are unseal'd : 
The history of old time, that seem’d undone, 
Proves in the last of days but yet begun ; 
And prophecy awaits the child of Time 
‘To give tresh beauty to its truths sublime.” 
And so ends our second canto. 

The third canto opens with luxuriant scenes on 
the banks of Nilus. Arts, science, literature, 
religion—each finds here a resting: place and a fos- 
tering nurse, and expands into sublimity. Carnac, 
Thebes, and Dendera, with undying astral sculp- 
tures and symbolic representative delineations of 
the creation, immortality, the deluge, the judg- 
ment, their own history, works, and religion, 
inscribed on the living stone, and 

** Time’s gnomons rising on the banks of Nile, 
Unchanging while he flies, serene and grand, 
Amid surrounding ruins,—’mid the works 
Of man unparallei’d.”’ 

Egypt may with propriety be called the secular 
teacher of the old world. All the nations of anti- 
quity seem to have drunk deep draughts from her 
strange fountains of symbolic myth. The Greeks 
aud Romans received from this source the ideas 
which animated their highly-poetic mythology, 
and which expanded into the dramas of A.schylus, 
and the fancies of Homer and Virgil: the one 
sensual and grovelling; the other lofty, poetic, 
beautiful :-— 

** Strange race of men! more anxious to prepare 
Their last abodes and make them grand or fair, 
Than grace their living homes. Ore gloomy thought 
Their souls possess’d, one honour still they sought,— 
To lie in splendour, and to bear in death 
Life’s form and seeming—all things but its breath.” 


Their sculptured monuments tell us indeed of | 


a people refined, poetic, and highly symbolic in 
their lofty ideal, yet practically sensual, corrupt, 
and debased, their highest aim, in dust embalmed, 
to dream in shrouded pomp eternal years away. 
Retrogression, decay, destruction, quickly and 
suddenly followed each other; and there, in the 
waste of sands and dust of ages, lies all that was 
grand of a noble though sensual people. The lotus, 
the palm, the papyrus, the date, and the reed, 
carved on the living stone, still startle the modern 
by their truthfulness and freshness. Babylon, 
Thebes, and Carnac must ever excite the wonder 
of mankind. The wonderful spirit, the truth and 
vigour, which animate the sculptures of these 
great nations, and the gorgeous colours which 
illumine them, are indeed indicative of a very 
advanced proficiency. And thus our third canto 
ends. 

The whole of the fourth canto is dark and 
mysterious, and full of strange import. As in 
the last two cantos, so in this, symbolism is the 
great instructor and conveyancer of hidden 
truths. It treats of the ruined cities of Central 
America: Who were the people that built them ? 
Where did they come from? Where are their 
descendants ? And the answer is but the echo of 
our own questions. Architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, poetry, and all the arts which embellish life, 
found here a safe resting-place, and flourished 
exceedingly: orators, statesmen, and warriors ; 
beauty, ambition, and glory, here reigned glori- 
ously, and have passed away, and no remnant of 
the race remains to tell whence they came, to 
whom they belonged, or what caused their de- 
struction: not a tradition remains to tell of their 


generation,—nothing but sculptures, vases, ruins. 
All is mystery—dark impenetrable mystery. In 
Egypt the colossal skeletons of gigantic temples 
stand in the unwatered sands, in all the naked- 
ness of desolation. Here, an immense forest 
shrouds the ruins, hiding them from sight, height- 
ening the impression and moral effect, and giving 
an inteusity and almost wildness to the interest. 
** The dense royal wood that hid the magic seat,— 

The lofty palms that choked the winding street,— 

Man’s hand hath fell‘d ; and now, in day’s fair light, 

Xzemal’s broad ruins burst upon the sight ;— 

City whose date and builders are unknown, 

Gracing the wild, mysterious and alone.’’ 

These cities of the West seem to have been 
nothing less in extent than those already spoken 
of in the East. Their pyramids inscribed with 
hieroglyphics, their vases, their terra-cotta relics, 
their sculptures, and their paintings, exhibit no 
similarity to Egyptian ruins. 

** World! wrongly called the New: this clime was old 

When first the Spaniard came in search of gold. 

Age after age its shadowy wings had spread, 

And man was born and gather’d to the dead. 

Cities arose, ruled, dwindled to decay, 

Empires were form'd, then darkly swept away : 

Race follow’d race, like cloud-shades o’er the field, 

The stranger stiil to strangers doom’d to yield ; 

Till to invading Europe bow’d their pride, 

And pomp, art, power, with Montezuma died.” 
And thus ends our fourth canto, 

I am sure the classic land of art, of song, of 
liberty, of philosophy, and of eloquence, must ever 
awaken our best affections, familiarized as we are, 
from our schooldays, with the literature, history, 
and social habits of the Greeks, who must ever 
| rank foremost amongst the civilized races of the 





| philosophy, and wsthetics. We acknowledge their 
| poetry and their sculpture, their architecture and 

their philosophy, as rarely equalled, never ex- 
celled. Abundant remains of astonishing beauty 
; and magnitude still exist to illumine and illustrate 
their written history, and to furnish models and 
laws to modern Europe. We therein see, perhaps, 
for the first time, the varieties of taste and inven- 
tive design, subjected to definite rules of arrange- 
ment and relative proportions, and made to com- 
bine according to fixed laws, The subjection of 
the mind to the restraints of castes, formulas, and 
despotism, exercised a baneful influence on the 
arts and literature of Egypt; while Greece owed 
its elements of progress to the enfranchisement of 
the mind from all such restraints. In a word, 
Egypt devised the materials out of which 
Greece afterwards educed the laws and principles 
of beauty. Its Acropolis may still be said to 


as it is by the enchanting buildings of Mnesicles, 
Callicrates, and Ictinus, and adorned by those 
matchless creatures of genius—the ravishing sculp- 
tures of Phidias. 

The Parthenon! There is right magic in the 
sound: its surpassing beauty, towering to the sub- 
lime, puts to silence all criticism by its incom- 
;parable impressions. That temple of temples, 
built by Ictinus, ordered by Pericles, adorned by 
Phidias, is a unique model of the beautiful, in the 
arts of architecture and sculpture; a sort of 
divine revelation of ideal beauty, petrified in 
marble—a frozen epic; perhaps the most perfect 
classic poem on the face of the earth. What 
loftiness was that which could conceive! what a 
race of artists who could decorate! what splen- 
did intelligence in a nation that could not only 
willingly pay, but admire also! Such epochs can- 
not often occur: the visits of such men are few 
and far between. The epic of Job, the song of 
songs, the music of Mozart, the poems of Milton 
and Homer, are not given twice to the earth, and 
so likewise this Parthenon. They prove to man 
what man can do. 

The magnificent harmony of the forms of the 
Parthenon and the majestic elegance of its 
columns,—the admirable bas-relief, on its interior 
frieze, of the combats of the Centaurs with the 
Lapitbw, and the openiog in the centre through 
which the blue and resplendent sky diffused its 
serene and mystic light on the cornices and salient 
figures of the bas-reliefs, which seem asif they would 
move, come before us. And you feel that this is no 
illusion, but a painful truth, that the artist in- 
fused a portion of his own life—his own indivi- 
duality into the forms of the beings he was crea- 
ting. Can any deny that these men were poets, 
and their works immortal epics? The poet is he 
who creates ideas in bronze, wood, or stone, prose 
or ryhme: all such are poets. The poet stirs up 
what is imperishable in nature, and in the human 
heart: ages pass away, languages are worn out, 
but he lives for ever all entire. His destiny is 
less human, more divine. Alas! how different is 





crown the world of art and beauty, embellished | 


! 








now the state of Greece, both intellectually, 
morally, artistically :— 
“The solemn scene 
Elates the soul, while now the rising sun 
Flames on the ruins in the purer air.”’ 

And thus ends our fifth canto. 

Our sixth canto treats of the Eternal City. 
‘The Niobe of nations ! there she stands, 

Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe; 

An empty urn within her wither’d hands, 

Whose holy dust was scatter’d long ago. 

The Scipio’s tomb contains no ashes now : 

The very sepulchres lie tenantless 

Of their heroic dwellers : dost thou flow, 

Old Tiber, through a marble wilderness ? 

Rise with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress.”’ 
Originality can scarcely be said to have taken her 
abode here: as their religion so their fine arts, all 
were conquered from the peoples who originated 
them, and made subservient for the most part for 
state purposes, and not so much from innate iove. 
This empire, having extended its existence near to 
our own times, is still a great and splendid vision. 
Evgulphing as it did all pre-existing powers, all 
the known world, into its own vortex, and leaving 
everywhere the stamp of its superior organization 
and civilization, illustrated by colosseums, temples, 
baths, theatres, villas, laws, and roads, it natu- 
rally excites our liveliest interest, especially when, 
as in our own “ brightest gem of the sea,” we are 
surrounded on every hand with remembrances of 
their dominion. The fiercest spirits of the world 
were, by her, tamed into abject subjection: kings 
and princes, whose nod had been law; queens, 
whose charms captivated even their stern con- 
querors; noble matrons and drooping maidens, 





the | beautiful even in the intensity of their grief; 
|great human family. From them we have in- | 
| Bre y : 

| herited the exact sciences, the laws of reasoning, | 


artists, whose genius but fired the ambition of 
the proud conquerors; all were made subservient 
to the one idea,—the grandeur and the embellish- 
ment of the “Eternal City,” the “City of the 
Soul,” the “Queen of Cities.” How well this 
was accomplished, the elegance, the magnificence, 
the colossal magnitude of her remains eloquently 
attest. Of all the fine arts that of architecture 
best suited the aspiring genius and greatness of 
this people, and this art was carried to its greatest 
pitch of sumptuousness, often, indeed, reaching 
the highest degree of sublimity. Even the jealous 
and fastidious Greek, familiar with higher art and 
with purer temples, owned the matchless splendour, 
and paid his involuntary tribute to the superior 
grandeur of this epitome of the universe and abode 
worthy of the gods. Strabo describes the magni- 
ficence of Rome as “of transcendent glory that 
surpassed all expectation, and rose far above all 
human competition.” 

Surrounded with temples, approached through 
triumphal arches and avenues of statues, overlooked 
by the proud magnificence of the imperial palace 
which crowned the Palatine Hill, and by the 
Capitol whereon Jupiter ruled all the minor gods,— 
intersected with palaces, forums, lofty columns, 
theatres and splendid squares, tombs, baths, fairy- 
like gardens, and a colosseum capable of seating a 
hundred thousand people,—the gigantic trace of a 
superhuman race, rivalling by its immense bulk 
the works of nature,—the Tiber will cease to flow 
between its banks of mud, and the Colosseum will 
stand and tower above its dried-up channel ;—all 
these gave her a fair title to be called the “ Epi- 
tome of the Universe,” the “Eternal City.” Once 
more and again retrogression and decay mark the 
close of our canto, and 

“ All that was 

Of them destruction is ; and now, alas! 

Rome— Rome imperial, bows her to the storm, 

In the same dust and blackness, and we pass 

The skeleton of her titanic form, 

Wrecks of another world, whose ashes still are warm." 
But, unlike the other cantos, this one extends its 
song even to our own times. Rome did not pass 
into oblivion, but gave place to that new and un- 
paralleled empire, half spiritual, half imperial, 
which at the present time rears its rickety head 
above the Seven Hills, and whereon is enthroned 
the spiritual ruler of Christendom, mighty to wield 
the keys of heaven and hell. But present Rome 
lacks indeed the stern manliness of other days, 
and the associations which awaken the generous 
sympathies of a people. Yet it is withal still 
a great and wonderful centre, around which the 
history of Europe revolves. Its present greatness 
dazzles the eye but does not win the heart. 

“‘ The double night of ages, and of her, 

Night’s daugnter, Ignorance, hath wrapt and wraps 

All round us : we but feel our way to err: 

The ocean hath its chart, the stars their map, 

And Knowledge spreads them on her ample !ap ; 

But Rome is as the desert, where we steer 

Stumbling o’er recollections : now we clap 

Our hands, and cry ‘ Eureka!’ it is clear— 

When but some false mirage of ruin rises near.’’* 

Francis Drake. 


* To be continned, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Victoria Cross Gallery.—The photographs 
which Mr. Louis W. Desanges has published of 
his very remarkable set of pictures, illustrating 
noble actions that have won the Victoria Cross, 
though they scarcely do justice to the pictures 
themselves, form a very interesting collection. 
Mr. Desanges says in his preface,—* It has been 
my endeavour to render as literally as possible 
each scene and event as described by my gallant 
sitters, many details having been supplied to me 
by their friends and companions in arms. Thus 
assisted, I placed myself as a workman in their 
hands, so that whatever may be the demerit of 
the pictures as pictures, they have the positive 
value attached to national records of events that 
must live for ever in the history of our country’s 





glories.” The life and movement, and general | 
air of reality, exhibited by the pictures fully con- | 
firm this statement. Amongst the photographs 
which are more particularly admirable and effec- 
tive, we should place No. 33, Corporal Robert 
Shields seeking his wounded adjutant, Lieut. 
Dyneley, under a heavy fire; No. 6, Lieut. Pren- 
dergast, Madras Engineers, charging at the action | 
of “the Betwah;” No. 7, Col. Sir Chas. Russell 

dislodging the Russians from the Sand-bag Battery ; 

and 24, Lieut. William Hope aiding Lieut. Hobson 

in the trenches, under a heavy fire from the 

Russian batteries. Some who are connected with | 
the heroes commemorated may thank us for saying | 
that these photographs may be obtained at 16, | 
Stratford-place. They deserve to be in every) 
house where noble deeds are honoured. Mr. 

Desanges has done a service to his country, which 

will be more highly appreciated one of these days 

than it is now. 

Mr. John Adams, Sculptor.—Mr. John Adams, 
who, it will be remembered, obtained some time 
ago the medal of the Royal Academy, is working 
efficiently in Rome. We have before us photo- 
graphs of two statues by him, “The Sacrifice of 
Abel,” and “The Lady of the Lake,” which give 
promise of more than usual excellence, and are 
indeed themselves achievements. Abel (from a 
Greek type, to which we leave ethnologists to 
take objection) stands with upturned eyes by the 
side of his rude altar, his face displaying faith and 
fervent adoration. The second is a noble female 
figure, fully draped in the lower part, and with a 
thin, tight-fitting vest, her right hand resting on 
the upraised head of a dog by her side. We should 
prefer to call the group “ Fidelity,” but can fairly 
praise it, and that warmly, too, under the name 
given to it. We shall be disappointed if Mr. 
John Adams do not aid materially in maintaining 
the reputation of British sculptors. 








METROPOLITAN STATUES. 


Richard Coeur de Lion—The statue named 
Richard Cour de Lion, exhibited by Baron 
Marochetti at the Great Exhibition of 1851, has 
been cast in bronze and set up in Old Palace-yard, 
Westminster, midway between the Peers’ entrance 
to the Houses of Parliament and the end of West- 
minster Hall, and in a line with the centre of the 
great window in the Hall. It is placed on a pedes- 
tal of granite about 8 feet 6 inches high; in which 
two panels are left apparently to receive bronze 
relievi, Fully appreciating the picturesque beauty 
of the group, we are amongst those who think it 
has been over-praised. The ugliness, if not error, 
apparent in the hind quarters of the horse, and 
the fatiguing attitude of the man, would of them- 
selves prevent us from joining heartily in the songs 
of praise which the accomplished Baron appears 
able always to command, and usually with invidious 
and unjust reference to British sculptors. 

The Guards’ Memorial, Pall-mall. — The 
crowning figure, Honour distributing Wreaths, 
has been raised to its place, and we may now 
expect to see the monument speedily cémpleted. 
The lower figures being at present covered up, 





and the ornamentation of the pedestal incomplete 
and tentative, a conclusion can scarcely be arrived 
at. We have a strong impression, nevertheless, 
that the pedestal is too large and clumsy for the 
surmounting figure. Honour should have been 
at least double the size, and even then the 
pedestal would need refinement. 





INDURATION OF Stony BY THE ANCTENTS.—On 
reading Sir Henry Rawlinson’s observations with 
reference to silicating stone, I would suggest whe- 
ther the ancients might not have applied the first 
varnish in a fused or heated state, which would at 
once render it impervious to the weather, and 


might in some measure account for th i 
desirable to obtain—A. BG. S*POsits 80 


RENOVATIONS AND SPOLIATIONS IN 
HEXHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 


Ovr statement of the erroneous course pur- 
sued at Hexham, coming as it did amidst the 
pans and complimentary accounts in the local 
papers, has excited very considerable interest far 
and wide, and, of course, is not to be allowed to 
pass unquestioned. We have received a letter, 
signed “J. Oswald Head, Hexham,” and would 
print it if it showed that any part of our state- 
ment was untrue. As it does not do so, the 
writer must be content with a digest of it. Mr. 
Head pretends to assume that, because we assert 
that what has been recently done has more dis- 
turbed the important, features of the choir 
than the earlier Vandalism, we consider white- 
wash essential to the beauty of cathedral walls ; 
desire the “ bases of pillars to be concealed below 
the level of the floor; and think that the spaces 
between the pillars cannot be more appropriately 
filled than by an incongruous series of hideous 
galleries.” He knows better than this, or he is 
incompetent to write on the subject. As to the 


| Ogle screen, he proceeds— 


“I may state, that the beautiful Perpendicular wood 
screen consisted, in other words, of an oblong box, open 
on one side, lined with green baize, and not possessing 
one single architectural characteristic of any description 
whatever, with the exception of the specimen of fifteenth 
century painting to which you refer, and which was con- 
cealed in the roof. 

The frid-stool remains in the church as much an object 
of antiquarian interest as ever. True, it has been re- 
moved ; but, if any of your readers will be kind enough to 
inform me of its original position, I have little doubt but 
what it can be again placed there. 

The most original and incomprehensible criticism which 
you have passed upon the committee, however, remains 
to be noticed. This is neither more nor less than that 
they have done wrong in attempting to rescue the choir 
from its deformity ; and, by placing seats in it, &c., have 
unfitted it for cathedral services ! 

To offer any remark upon this would be to admit its in- 
telligibility, a concession which I must confess myself 
utterly unable to make. 


In one respect the antiquarian superintendent recom- 

mended by you, I will allow, might have been of service. 
The contractors were perfectly unjustified in using any 
head-stones for any purpose whatever. That ‘fragments 
of Norman coffin-lids’ were used as you state I do not 
believe, but that grave-stones of more modern date were 
employed in covering an air-drain I had ocular demon- 
stration, and remonstrated at the time against it.” 
In reference to the Ogle shrine, we deem it 
probable that our correspondent is still unaware 
of the open traceried screen with which it was sur- 
rounded. This may have been, (like the fifteenth 
century altar painting, claimed by the joiner as old 
materials, whose existence he admits), concealed 
by what he terms “an oblong box.” In Octo- 
ber large portions were lying, piecemeal, among 
the rubbish in the passage leading from the 
cloisters at the south end of the south transept, 
and the remainder—portions of a cornice with 
the crescent, for the Ogle crest, carved upon it— 
we ascertained to be dispersed, and in the posses- 
sion of various individuals in the town. In sup- 
port of our observations we may mention that the 
more debased, and consequently less valuable, stone 
oratory of Prior Richard was chosen for re-erection ; 
while this earlier and consequently more valuable 
monument has been completely scattered. 

The right position of the frid-stool (seat of peace) 
was the chancel, or chancel aisle, whence it was 
taken. As the most sacred refuge of those who 
sought the privilege of sanctuary, it was near the 
altar. The one other known example, in Beverley 
Minster, stands in the same position as did that at 
Hexham.* 

With reference to the use of the ancient grave- 
stones, it was scarcely likely that the contractors 
would have chosen the identical moment that 
Mr. Head was present to use up fragments of 
Norman sculptured stone, to cover the air-drain; 
but, as he had ocular demonstration that part 
of our statement was correct, it is difficult to 
guess by what mental suppressing process he is 
able utterly to disbelieve the rest of it. As we 
stood by the edge of the cutting made through 
layers upon layers of coffins and skeletons, and 
looked down upon the men at work within it, 
we saw “fragments of Norman coffin-lids, with 
zigzag ornaments” so used, as surely as our 
correspendent admits having seen gravestones of 
more modern date employed for the purpose. 

The great question respecting the restorations 
remains the sume. Here was an abbey church, 
consisting of choir and transepts, of dimensions 
equal to the requirements of episcopal ceremonies, 
existing in a town which has a probability of 
becoming a cathedral see. The choir possessed 
ancient stalls, appropriately situated, and was 





* According to Spelman, as quoted in the Oxford 
** Glossary,” the seat at Beverley had this inscription :— 
** Hac sedes lapidea freedstoll dicitur, or, pacis cathedra, 
ad quam reus fugiendo perveniens omnimodam habet securi- 
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tatem.”’ 





additionally enriched with two ancient shrines, 
and a still rarer relic—a Saxon frid-stool: the 
transepts were unappropriated. Side by side 
with these valuable remains of ancient art were 
galleries and other modern disfigurements. What 
has been done? One indiscriminate sweep has 
cleared away gold and dross—the carved stalls, 
and “ the hideous galleries,” the shrines and “the 
three-decked pulpit,” the Medieval painting, and 
the transparency “with a goose,” the whitewash 
and the seat of refuge! The choir, thus denuded, 
has been packed with new benches: the immense 
space in the transepts is still unappropriated. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL EXAMINATION 
QUESTION, 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of this society, held on Wednesday 
evening, October 31, Mr. James M, Hay, the 
president, in the chair, it was announced that two 
drawings had been sent in on the terms of the pro- 
position made at the close of the last session. One 
was that of West Derby Church: the other was a 
book of drawings of buildings taken during the 
recess. The council awarded the prize to the 
drawing of the West Derby Church, provided the 
competitor was prepared to say that it was taken 
by measurement on the spot, and not from the 
architect’s or builder’s plans. 

Mr. Brown, of Norwich, described his patent 
for making doors and windows air-tight and water- 
tight, noticed by us some time ago. 

The chairman then invited a discussion on the 
nine propositions submitted by the council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, which were 
as follow :— 


Proposition 1. That it is desirable to afford an oppor- 
tunity for a voluntary professional examination to the 
present associates, and to the future fellows and associates 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. That an 
elementary examination be therefore established for the 
students and associates of this Institute under the age of 
twenty-five years ; and 4 higher examination in the theory 
and practice of the profession for associates above that 
age, and for future fellows. 2. That the rules as to 
students and their prizes be reconsidered by the council so 
as to lead educationally towards the last-named more 
important examination. 3. That the elementary exami- 
nation embrace pure and applied mathematics, land- 
surveying, mensuration, geology, ordinary construction 
and materials, drawing, the styles of architecture, the 
history of architecture, languages, and chemistry. The 
examiners to define the subjects absolutely necessary ; 
the marks to be apportioned to each; and the aggregate 
number essential to entitle such candidate to a certificate. 
4. That the chief subjects for the higher examination be 
such as occur in professional practice, with the general 
theories on which the detail of such practice is based—e.g. 
languages, architectural jarisprudeuce, the Building Act, 
sanitary requirements, the history of architecture, the 
theory of the beautiful, the analysis of the styles of 
art, architectural composition, the literature of architec- 
ture, the theory of the higher subjects of construction,— 
e.g. arches, bridges, and domes, the application of iron, &c. 
That the subjects for the higher examination may also be 
a development of those enumerated for the elementary 
examination, to an extent commensurate with the infor- 
mation on other subjects expected from the person ex- 
amined. 5. That a curriculum be pre and circa- 
lated, giving a general outline of subjects for examination. 
6. That the examiners be authorised to take into con- 
sideration any diplomas or certificates of competency that 
may have been obtained elsewhere,—e.g., from the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, the professors of archi- 
tecture at University College, and King’s College, London. 
7. That the examinations be carried on by means of 
writing as well as orally, and that they take place in the 
months of July and October. 8. That the examiners be 
chosen by the president, the vice-presidents, the past 
vice-presidents, and the council for the time being, from 
among the members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, so far as may be possible; and that they re- 
ceive fees for their attendance. 9. That the following 
fees be paid by the candidates on entering their names for 
examination, viz.;—For the elementary examination, 
two guineas ; higher, three guineas. 


Mr. H. P. Horner communicated his views to 
the meeting in a letter to the chairman, dated 
from Windermere on the previous day. The 
following are extracts from it :— 


“ Believing that in certain respects the profession, and 
through it the public, would be benefited by a general 
system of examination, publicly recognised as preparatory 
to the practice of architecture as a profession, I still think 
it quite consistent with this belief to balance very deli- 
berately on the other hand the difficulties which the 
success of such a system must encounter, both from the 
peculiar and mixed character of our profession, and from 
its present position in this country; and that notwith- 
standing that this its position affords one of the leading 
arguments of those who most strongly advocate a system 
of architectural examination and diploma. As regards 
the peculiar character of our profession, it must always 
be remembered that it is essentially a fine art, while de- 
pendent for the realization of its conceptions on mechan- 
ical means; but the conceptions themselves, which con- 
stitute the art, are primarily independent of these means, 
though in so far concerned with them as truthful 
and consistent physical structure must ever wait 
upon sound and satisfactory architectural design. This 
admitted, and a competent theoretical knowledge of 
the principles of construction on the part of a designer 
being thus supposed (and without this he could 
scarcely design at all), it seems to me that the practice 
of architecture takes its place with that of the other 
kindred arts, sculpture and painting, and can no more be 
made the proper subject of a license or diploma than 
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could these. No one would more than myself deplore the | 


neglect of practical construction as a subject of study by 
the architectural student; but in proportion as this, 
which seems to me the branch of architectural knowledge | 
alone capable of the test of examination in its strict sense, 
takes precedence of design (the imaginative part of archi- | 
tecture), in that proportion will architecture decline as a | 
fine art; and this would, I fear, be one tendency of the | 
establishment of a system of architectural examinations, | 
which might prove the possession of mathematical know- | 
ledge sufficient for a Cambridge examiner, and of classical | 
lore enough for accomplished pedantry, but still leave the 

possession of real architectural skill utterly untested. 

The kind of examination sketched out in the paper of the 

Royal Institute of Architects would inmelude the ele- 

ments of a liberal education with a leaning towards 

architectural history and the ground-work of engineering 

knowledge; but I do not see that architecture as a fine 

art would be, as I hold, indeed it scarcely could be, a part 

of such curriculam. With respect to the position of the | 
profession among us at the present day, I do not believe 

that, with English independence of feeling and opinion, 

any material change could be wrought by the existence 

of a diploma system in education: I would disparage in 

no degree the worthy aim and careful deliberation of 

those by whom the course proposed has been framed ; but 

I cannot agree with it as affording scope for the test of 

architectural skill; regarding that, I must repeat, as an 

essentially artistic power. I do not question the advan- 

tage to the profession and to the community of any means 

which shall tend to ensure the practice of a calling bear- 

ing so intimately on many important interests being con- 

fined in any considerable measure to the hands of men of 
iberal education and good general attainments; and if 
the prestige attaching to such an ordeal as the proposed 

examination shall occasion a preference in the public 

mind for the employment of those who have passed it, 

much good would, doubtless, be accomplished ; but still I 

cannot see that the art of architecture will be necessarily 

advanced. With regard to the higher examination, I hold 

that executed works, really the production of their pro- 

fessed authors, afford the best diploma for a practising 

architect. Ifthe Institute should continue to hold their 

doors open, as heretofore, to those who, seeking admis- 

sion as fellows, prove themselves worthy of it by their 
executed works, and will receive as associates those who 
afford proof of architectural skill in primary and direct 

reference to the imaginative element of the art ; granting, 

if need be, their certificate of the attainments of these 
latter; I cannot but think that, as the profession now 
exists among us, its interests will be, in all probability, 

better served than by an attempt to systematise to form 

what the very state of things must in a great measure 
render inoperative, and which might occasion separation 

= invidious distinctions where unity now happily sub- 

sists.’ 


The Chairman said,—The first question to con- 
sider in this discussion is the object to be gained 
by a diploma, and whether a diploma will effect 
that object. The object aimed at is to raise the 
status of the profession, by excluding all from its 
ranks until each has undergone an examination 
upon subjects more or less essential to the prac- 
tice of architecture. What those subjects are will 
be discussed under the third and fourth proposi- 
tions. This examination will compel the student 
to undergo a long and tedious preparation ; for, 
although architects generally may be more or less 
acquainted with these subjects, it is a very differ- 
ent thing to be called upon to answer every ques- 
tion at a moment’s notice; and the best men may 
not always be the most successful in their answers, 
Still the result will be to improve the education 
of the architect. There is just a difficulty in the 
introduction of a system which, without being too 
lenient to be mere mockery and a sham, would 
yet not be so severe as to exclude any one who 
would be at the pains to prepare himself for it. 
When the system is fairly established the exami- 
nation should gradually increase in severity till a 
proper standard is reached ; for I conceive it would 
be unfair to many who are just about commencing 
practice, though possessing undoubted architectu- 
ral ability, that they should be subjected to an 
examination which they never contemplated or 
anticipated when they first entered on their 
articles of apprenticeship. There must be a una- 
nimity on this question throughout the kingdom, 
otherwise the profession will divided into two 
great factions which will be injurious to its in- 
terests. The greatest care and caution must be 
adopted in introducing the system—liberal treat- 
ment and fair play,—so that the minority ex- 
cluded may neither be formidable in numbers 
nor ability. Anything like stringent measures or 
severity at the outset will defeat the object 
aimed at. 


Mr. Boult said he should submit some resolu- 
tions which would seem to embody the answer 
which the society should return to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. He ht there 
was an inconsistency in Mr, Horner finding fault 
with the curriculum because it did not embrace 
any test of fine art in architecture, and then 
saying that such a test was impracticable, The 
question was, how could the quality of an archi- 
tect be tested before he commenced practice, And 
here he took exception to what appeared to be the 
view of Mr. Horner, that old men as well as new 
beginners should go through some examination. 
The result of these examinations would be to in- 
duce young men to go through a regular course of 








study, and he should therefore move— 





“That this meeting, having carefully considered the 
propositions of the council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, for securing a professional examina- 
tion, are of opinion that it is highly desirable a course of 
study should be defined for all who may desire to become 
members of the profession of architects; and that an 
examination should be established to test the manner in 
which the studies defined have been pursued ; those who 
may pass the examination with credit or distinction being 
furnished with honourable certificates of merit. 

That this meeting are farther of opinion that it is de- 
sirable the certificates granted to gentlemen who may 
pass the examinations should ultimately have the value 


racter. It is necessary, in criticising works from 
here, as to their depth and light and shade in the 
windows, to remember that the windows must be 
double, to suit the climate: hence it is difficult 
to get that depth you can get in an English 
modern Gothic work, where the glass is single ; 
and it is necessary here at least to have 6 inches 
between the two windows. 

There is a competition open in Vienna for a new 
Opera-house. The programme could be had by 





of diplomas, which shall secure to the architect upon 
whom they may be conferred full exemption from the | 
special provisions of any Metropolitan and other Local | 
Building Act; and from the bye-laws for regulating 
building construction which may have been adopted by | 
any local board, under the provisions of the Local Govern. | 
ment Act, 1858. 

That similar exemption should be conferred upon all | 
architects who have practised as principals on their own | 
account for a prescribed minimum period. 

That this meeting hopes that the Royal Institute of | 
British Architects will continue to give that cautious and | 
enlightened consideration of the subject of professional 
examination which its importance demands, as they be- 
lieve a judicious solution of the problem will tend to 
elevate the status of the profession, and will entitle the 
Institute to the gratitude of the whole body of archi- 
tects. 


Mr. John Hay would second the resolutions, 
with the exception of that part referring to the 
Building Acts, which was, he thought, imprac- 
ticable. 

Mr. Weightman was in favour of a voluntary 
examination. The question at present was one of 
principle, not of detail, and he should move that 
a voluntary examination was desirable. 

Mr. Frank Howard begged to move a direct 
negative to Mr. Boult’s proposition, He would, 
if he felt competent, practise as an architect, in 
spite of any diploma, and protested against any 
examination which should be conducted by a self- 
constituted body of men who had not been them- 
selves subject to the test, and who were not at all 
superior to Liverpool architects. He never heard 
anything so absurd in his life as that these 
self-elected judges should be paid for damning 
their opponents, who were cleverer than them- 
selves. 

Mr. Audsley would let the Royal Institute of 
British Architects do as they liked with their own 
members, but would not tolerate any interference 
with others. 

Mr. Callihan, student member, objected to an 
examination by men in London, and read the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was at a meeting 
of the student members of the society on Tuesday 
night :— 

“That, in the opinion of the students present, the 
granting of a diploma, before being allowed to practise, 
was very desirable; but they did not think it per for 
the Institute of British Architects to take upon themselves 
the power of examining all candidates. In their opinion 
the Society formed in the town where such candidates 
are studying can have the power to grant a certificate, 
such certificate to hold as good as that granted by the 
secretary of the Board of Architects, and being the 
same.”’ 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Boult was 
then put to the meeting. Professional members 
only were entitled to vote, and the resolution was 
carried by three to one. 

It was then proposed by Mr. William Weight- 
man, seconded by Mr. John Hay, and carried nem. 
con.,— 

‘That the local examinations, especially the element- 


ary cnes, be conducted under the auspices of the respec- 
tive local Architectural Societies.”’ 





FROM VIENNA. 
THE new exchange, by Herr Ferstel, of one front 


of which the Builder ag: an engraving some time | Y 


ago, is much admire 


ceiling painting, walls in mosaic of imitation | could be obtained. 


marble, and metal-work, are in “ motif” Gothic, 
with ideas from the Romanesque and Cinque 
Cento. This building has very many things in 
interior decoration that would interest an English 
architect, and would be new to him. 

Herr Ferstel has just finished a country-house 
in the Pointed style, with constructional poly- 
chrome, at Gmunden ; and is about to commence 
a large private house in Vienna, on the quay near 
the Ferdinand-bridge, a simple massive Gothic 
building, in brick and stone. His work has this 
character,—it is massive and solid, thoroughly con- 
structional, and its decorative feature is German 
Gothic, not of the wiry nature, but more French. 
His votive church to Yenas is ing. He 
is well acquainted with the works of Street, 
Burges, Scott, Woodward, and others, through 
your paper. 

Professor Smith has commenced his new large 
Gothic church for the Lazzarists here. It is an 
interesting design, solid, and not wiry in cha- 





applying through our embassy, or to the Austrian 
consulship in London. : 2 





INFANT SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND 
DUMB, NEAR MANCHESTER, 

CoNnSIDERABLE efforts are being made at this 
moment, in the metropolis and elsewhere, in 
favour of the deaf and dumb ; a movement in the 
success of which we feel much interested. A few 
weeks ago an institution for the reception and 
education of deaf and dumb infants was opened at 
Old Trafford. It is said to be the only one of 
the kind in the world. 

The Rey. Canon Clifton, in opening the pro- 
ceedings, said a school for the infant deaf and 
dumb was an entirely new idea: similar institu- 
tions did not admit children under eight years 
old, while here they would be received between 
the ages of three and seven. Children are most 
| susceptible of cultivation when very young; and 
this was particularly true of deaf mutes, who were 
| not generally deficient in mental ability, but their 
minds became early deadened by seclusion and 
neglect. This institution, therefore, supplied a 
very great want. There would be accommodation 
ultimately for fifty children. Already more appli- 
cants had appeared than could be accommodated, 
so anxious were the parents of these unfortunate 
| little ones to use the institution. There had been 


raised for the Institution the large sum of 11,5007. 


Of this amount 4,500/. was obtained in donations, 
and the unexampled sum of 7,000/. had, thanks to 
the ladies, been raised by a bazaar. 

| Allusion was made at the meeting to the intelli- 
gence often displayed by the deaf and dumb; and 
it was shown that one of them had thus ably 
answered the following questions :— 





‘*What is hope? Hope is the blossom of happiness.— 
What is the difference between hope and desire? Desire 
is a tree in leaf; hope a tree in blossom: enjoyment is a 
tree in fruit. What is gratitude? Gratitude is the 
memory of the heart.—What is time? A line that has 
two ends; a path that begins with the cradle and ends 
in the tomb.— What is eternity? A day without yester- 
| day or to-morrow ; a line that has no end.—What is God ? 
The necessary Being, the sun of eternity, the mechanism 
| of natare, the eye of justice, the watchmaker of the uni- 
| verse, the soul of the universe.—Does God reason? Man 

reasons because he doubts; he deliberates, he decides. 
| God is omniscient : he never doubts, and therefore never 
i reasons ” 


The structure, of which we give views, was built 
by Messrs. Bowden, Edwards, & Forster from the 
designs of Mr. J, Redford, at a cost of 4,709/., 
and is situate at Old Trafford, adjoining the 
Botanic Gardens, The site selected is in the 
rear of the present institution, but abuts beyond 
the left wing, so that the front of the edifice is 
' visible from the road; forming a detached addition 
connected by a covered way. The foundation 
stone (as noticed by us at the time) was laid 
on the 8th August, 1859, by Mr. Thomas Turner, 
F.R.C.S., the originator of the school. The 
structure is assimilated in exterior to the Tudor 
style of the time of Henry VIII., which was 
adopted for the main building. The facade is 
of “summit” stone. It covers an area of 577 
ards, although from the circumscribed form 








The interior decoration, | of the land a frontage of only twenty yards 


It comprises sheltered play- 
grounds in the lower story, over which is a 
schoolroom 40 feet by 25 feet, dining-hall 29 feet 
by 20 feet, boys’ dormitory 40 feet by 25 feet, 
girls’ dormitory 48 feet 6 inches by 20 feet, sick 
ward, lavatories, committee-room, nurses’ rooms 
(divided from the infants’ by a glass partition), 
apartments for the housekeeper, domestic ser- 
vants, &c. 

The principal rooms are upon piers: the stair- 
cases are fire-proof: the dormitories, with an open 
timbered roof, give 800 cubic feet of space to each 
bed. The dining-hall and schoolroom have low- 

essure hot-water circulation in addition to fire- 
places, and dwarf wainscoting: to the latter room 
the panels are formed of slate, upon which the 
children are taught their lessons. The walls are 
of seconds bricks, painted in the dining-hall and 
schoolroom, and lime-washed in the dormitories. 
The woodwork (including exposed carpentry, 
beams, joists, bridging, spars, boarding, and prin- 
cipals) is stained pine varnished. 
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INFANT SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND DUMB, OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 
MR. JAMES REDFORD, Arcnirscrt. 
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RECTORY HOUSE FOR THE PARISH OF ST. THOMAS APOSTLE AND ST. MARY ALDERMARY, LONDON. 
MESSRS. TRESS & CHAMBERS, Arcoirtéecrs. 
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THE RECTORY HOUSE OF THE PARISH 
OF ST. THOMAS APOSTLE AND ST. 
MARY, ALDERMARY, LONDON. 


Tur rectory of the parish of St. Thomas 
Apostle is built upon a piece of ground at the 
corner of Cloak-lane and Queen-street, Cheapside, 
formerly a part of the site of the church or church- 
yard of St. Thomas Apostle. The church was de- 
stroyed in the Fire of London, but the church- 
yard remained until 1848, when alarge portion of 
it being required to widen Queen-street and to 
form new Cannon-street, it was, with the consent 
of the parish and the Bishop of London, pur- 
chased by the City,—the consideration being a 
sum of 1,000. paid over to the parish for the 
erection of a dwelling-house for the rector on the 
remainder of the site. This amount was after- 
wards increased by a subscription from the united 
parish, St. Mary Aldermary. 

The building is faced with white Suffolk bricks, 
with string courses and arches of red and red and 
black brickwork. Aubigny stone is used for the 
architraves, string courses, and dressings gene- 
rally. The course of inlay over the first-floor 
windows and in the circular panels is intended to 
be of coloured marble and granite. The works 
have been carried out by Mr. Macey, builder, 
of Milford Wharf, Strand, under the superin- 
tendence and from the designs of Messrs. Tress & 
Chambers, architects. The present rector is the 
Rev. L. B. White, M.A. 





TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP IN MEMORY 
OF THE LATE A. WELBY PUGIN. 

Tue subscriptions towards the endowment of a 
permanent fund, to be entitled the “ Pugin 
Travelling Fund,” the interest arising therefrom 
to be awarded to an architectural student in such 
manner and at such periods as may hereafter be 
decided, now amount to about 750/. To the 
studentship, as our readers know, it is proposed to 
add a medal. 

This memorial, whilst providing a lasting 
recognition of the services rendered to art by the 
late Mr. Pugin, will be the means of promoting 
in a thoroughly practical manner the study of 
architecture. It is most desirable that the support 
of this proposed foundation should not be looked 
on asa party badge. Men on both sides of the 
style-question have already subscribed to it, and 
the Institute of Architects will, it is understood, 
accept the office of dispensing the funds. While 
we have Mr. Beresford Hope and Mr. Scott acting 
as joint treasurers, we find Mr. Tite, who seems 
just now bent on doing liberal and wise things 
(all praise be to him for it), subscribing his twenty 
guineas to the fund. The committee will need 
at least 1,5007. or 2,000/., and we shall hope to 
see provincial architectural societies, architec- 
tural students, and art-workmen, lending their aid 
to bring up the amount to the latter sum. 








HEALTH AND CRIME, 


Tue Registrar-General’s quarterly report, just 
published, offers some points worthy of notice. 

The season has been remarkably healthy: the 
death rates have decreased: the births are about 
the average; and the increase of the marriages 
shows the general prosperity of the country. 
Sanitary improvements have gone on: the tem- 
perature has been remarkably low ; and the rains 
have purified the sewers, and retarded putrefac- 
tion. 

The epidemics of diarrhea and cholera have 
been frequently attributed tothe extensive supply 
of fruit. In the present season, whatever may 
be the scarcity of grain and vegetables, the supply 
of fruit has been remarkably abundant throughout 
the whole country ; and, in the poorer neighbour- 
hoods of the metropolis, apples, pears, plums, and 
other fruits have been sold in greater quantities 
and at smaller prices than we ever remember. 
Apples, of not bad quality, have been offered in 
some of these districts for jd. a pound weight. 
Notwithstanding, diarrhoea has declined in the 
metropolis. 

86,423 deaths were registered in the three 
months ending in September. In the correspond- 
ing quarter of the last year the deaths were 





104,339 
Deaths last quarter ........0++ esses 86,423 
Difference of deaths...........se008 17,916 


and it is to be noted that the largest amount of 
saving has been in the large towns. 
Notwithstanding that the price of nearly all 
kinds of provisions has been high, the number 
of marriages has increased, particularly in the 
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great manufacturing districts of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. Pauperism is declining on the average. 
The number of paupers in receipt of relief was 





783,449 
At present the number is ........++- 769,360 
Decrease ..... 6 ccpode secdscsccece 14,089 


All the above figures, with the exception of the 
high price of food, are of a favourable nature. 
We learn, however, that in consequence of the 
general prosperity, the extent of employment, and 
the price of labour, the public health has not, so 
far, been generally affected by disease from scarcity 
of the necessaries of life. As probably always 
will be the case, there are classes suffering at pre- 
sent, and a vast multitude, amid all our prosperity, 
are in distressed circumstances. We may hope, 
however, that,—with the great development of our 
national resources and industry, by the improve- 
ment of the condition of the children of the poor 
and others, by the institutions which are in 
progress for rendering useful the younger portion 
of these populations, who are at present a waste 
to the community, and by adopting a sensible and 
efficient system of emigration, and opening out 
sources of employment for the suffering thou- 
sands,—the amount of distress, even in the most 
favourable circumstances of health, which causes 
so much anxiety, may be abated, and by this means 
a considerable amount of life saved and much ill 
health prevented. 

We may just now note that the average number 
of deaths in the town districts in the summers of 
1850-9, was, yearly, 





52,861 
The deaths in last summer were.... 45,495 
Below the average .........00+ sooes F008 


In the country districts, where, generally, sani- | 


tary improvements have been less attended to, the 
deaths for 1850-9, averaged, yearly 





43,697 
In last SUMMEF ....secccersseseeese 40,928 
Below the average ........+ sedsoce. S90) 


For the purpose of battling with crime in 
England and Wales, we have an army of 20,597 
men: 152 of this police force are detectives— 
and the cost of the whole force was last year 
1,485,029/. 1s. 10d. This, however, as we have 
before shown, is but a small part of the cost of 
crime in Great Britain. The number of persons 
employed in the jails and other prisons, the judges, 
councillors, and others, to whom the large extent 
of vice gives employment in England, would make 
a body almost sufficiently numerous to repel a 
foreign invasion. 

Although unpleasant, it is useful to look steadily 
at these figures, and to know that the cost of 
crime, taking it in all its pounds, shillings, and 
pence considerations, is probably over five millions 
a year. Nor is the extent of prostitution less 
shocking to contemplate. The whole matter, 
however, shows that all should work most strenu- 
ously in their various ways to endeavour to abate 
the monster evil which is such a disgrace to our 
civilization. In order to do the greatest amount 
of good, it is necessary to discover the chief causes 
of these evils; and it is worth while to consider 
calmly, and with care, the opinions of persons 
who have had by observation and experience 
opportunities of obtaining useful knowledge on 
these points. Amongst the opinions which have 
recently been given, the chaplain of Horsemonger- 
lane Jail has, in his annual report to the Surrey 
justices, which has been printed, thus said :— 

“From my experience of predatory crime, 
founded upon a careful study of a great variety of 
prisoners, I conclude that habitual dishonesty is 
to be referred neither to ignorance, nor to drunk- 
enness, nor to poverty, nor to overcrowding in 
towns, nor to temptation from surrounding wealth, 
nor, indeed, to any one of the indirect causes to 
which it is sometimes referred, but mainly to a 
disposition to acquire property with @ less degree 
of labour than ordinary industry.” 

The above statement, made by a gentleman who 
holds an important position in our metropolitan 
prisons, is very different from those of the chief 
authorities who have written, after much thought 
and investigation, on this most important subject : 
if such a statement should be to any extent 
agreed with, it might lead to the fresh introduc- 
tion of the whip and treadmill as means of curing 
laziness. Whether the chaplain of the above- 
named prison be right in his statement as to the 
true cause of our crime, or whether that true 
cause do not at least involve the neglect of 
those measures of a more humanizing character 
which have been shown to be the means of 
preventing a large amount of national disgrace 
and exposure, remains to be seen ; but, certainly, 


the experience which we have gathered from 
long observation, the opinions of hundreds of 
distinguished authorities, the police reports and 
statistics of crime, and the working of reformato- 
ries, are all against this gentleman’s theory. 








THE LUTHER MUSEUM. 


Tue Lutherian Museum, a collection of various 
objects gathered together by an inhabitant of 
Halberstadt, has been, according to the Illustrirte 
Zeitung, transferred from the latter place to 
Wittenburg, where it is to remain for exibition, 
in Luther’s own house. It is well known that 
the purchase was ordered by the Prince Regent. 
The heirs have sold it for the moderate sum of 
3,000 thalers,* fully aware of the wishes of its 
late proprietor that the collection should find a 
permanent resting-place at Wittenburg. The 
contents are, among other objects, thirty-four 
paintings, principally portraits of Luther, Cathe- 
rine de Bora, his wife, Madeleine Luther, the 
Elector of Saxony, Melancthon, Erasmus, Pon- 
tanus, and Ulrich de Hutten. Many are by 
L. Cranach; for example, those of Luther and his 
wife, in the year of their marriage, and which 
remained in the family of the Reformer up to 1720. 

The second section of this museum contains, in 
thirty-four portfolios, nearly 7,000 portraits of 
Luther and his contemporaries, including those of 
his family. Then follow the autographs of Luther 
and his contemporaries, in number about 2,000, 
contained in 213 cases of different sizes; and 294 
| medals, struck in honour of Luther and his friends. 





CROYDON. 


Wurrairt’s Hospital has just undergone a reno- 
vation both internally and externally. The alter- 
, ations and improvements are rather extensive. 
| Some time since, the trustees caused the quad- 
| rangle to be sunk or dug out about the depth of 
| 2 feet, so thatthe earth outside the floors of the 
| dwellings of the old inmates might be on a level 
|with the inside, thus preventing the previous 
| dampness of the room in the first floor, and ren- 
| dering it more easy for the aged people to gain ad- 
_mittance to their different apartments ; as, before 
| this alteration took place, they had to descend 

into their rooms by a flight of steps. After this 
| alteration had been effected, and the quadrangle 
|space laid out with grass plots and flag pave- 
/ments, the trustees determined to put the old 
| building into a better condition by repairs, alter- 
, ations, and decorations. The work was accordingly 
| contracted for by Mr. C. Hyde, builder, Croydon, 
| while the designs for the work were furnished by 

Mr. Willoby Mullins, of London. 

| Drainage tenders have been sent in to the Local 
| Board, for the construction of a new brick sewer, 
| proposed by the surveyor (Mr. Fenton), which will 
| be laid from Pitlake, through Church-road, and 
| continued on to the Brighton-road, terminating 





; near the Swan and Sugar-loafInn. The tenders 
| were as follows :— 
BED AMM TIA Sivincs cwavirsctere £1,955 0 O 
Messrs. King, Burton, & Hip- 
GIN i coiccatacshihes sui ninaamaia 1685 0 0 
Mr. Thomas Morris ............ 1,380 0 0O 
Mr. E. Thirst, London ,........ 1,338 0 0O 
eS eae eee 1304 1 8 
Messrs. Hartland & Bloomfield, 
London ........ sation siamese’ 1,300 0 0 
Mr. John Walker ..........0... 1,240 0 0 
Mr. James Hayward ............ 1,225 0 0 


The lowest tender (Mr. Hayward’s) was accepted. 

The Croydon drainage already in operation 
appears to be now contributing not a little to the 
healthfulness and prosperity of the town. From 
the usual quarterly reports of the mortality of the 
parish it appears that the mortality of the whole 
parish, at the commencement of the current year, 
was at the rate of only 15} per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation, which itself contrasts remarkably with the 
twenties and thirties of many other places ; but in 
the central and western districts of the parish the 
per-centage was only a little over 14 per 1,000, 
apart from the Union House, which happens to be 
situated in this part of the parish. The remark- 
able circumstance also now occurs, that the 
hitherto least healthy district ranks as the most 
healthy; and to what can this be attributed 
but to the sanitary improvements, which would of 
course be directed most especially to the un- 
healthiest parts ? The number of infant deaths in 
the past quarter was only 42, as compared with 
104 for the same period in the previous year. 
Under all these encouraging circumstances it is 
not to be wondered at that a great increase in 





* About 445/, 
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building operations has of late been going on. 
The number of houses in the parish, which in 
1851 was 3,234, is now 4,794; and the population 
has increased from 26,734, in 1855, to 29,144 in 
1860. The large number of 102 notices for new 
houses, moreover, have been approved for build- 
ing in the quarter last past. 

A prospectus has been issued in this now thriv- 
ing town of a “Croydon Sewage Irrigation Com- 
pany,” with a capital of 30,000/. in 10. shares. 

e board is composed of eminent agriculturists 
and landowners, and a hope may, therefore, be 
entertained that the experiment will be so con- 
ducted as to aid greatly in leading, through its 
successful example, to a general utilization of the 
sewage of the large towns of the kingdom. In the 
present instance a concession has nm obtained 
from the town of Croydon for 100 years, and the 
quantity of sewage to be obtained is estimated to 
be sufficient for 9,000 acres of land per annum. 
This will be pumped to a reservoir on an elevation 
about two miles distant, whence it will flow to 
each farm and field by gravitation. The works 
could be completed by March or April next. 

The benefits derivable from irrigation with town 
sewage have been recently urged in a statement 
made to the new company just noticed by Mr. 
George Shepherd, C.E., of London, in which he 
points out,—lst, the beneficial results obtained 
from the sewage during the late winter of 1859 
and the late cold spring of the present year; 
2nd, the great advantage obtained by the use of 
this invaluable manure during the late wet, cold, 
and extraordinary harvest season. While non- 
sewage farms were suffering all the horrors of a 
famine, it appears from this statement that sewage- 
manured farms were revelling in abundance of 
food for their stock. 


** In May last,”’ continues Mr. Shephard, “‘ the sewage 
of Croydon was used to irrigate several fields: the land 
is undrained, and the soil was very poor. The land was 
sown with clover and rye grass; one field of grass and 
one of oats. The fields were irrigated in a most crude 
manner, but the result has been most astounding. The 
hitherto poor soil, since May, has produced two heavy 
crops of clover, also two heavy crops of rye grass, while 
the third crop is now ready for cutting for the farmyard 
in @ green state. One heavy crop of hay was obtained 
from the grass field: the second crop has been grazed off, 
and at the present moment yields most abundant pasture 
of rich green grass. * * * Had this season been favour- 
able so that the produce could have been cut when ready, 
three, if not four, crops would have been obtained from 
each field. Comparing the present state of the pastures 
in these fields with those adjoining, in the former there is 
sufficient food to fatten several hundred head of sheep, 
while the other non-sewaged fields are comparatively 
bare. Nor has the crop of oats irrigated with the sewage 
been less satisfactory. It was the finest field of oats I 
ever saw, notwithstanding the abundance of cold rain, 
and the absence of the heat of the sun to ripen it. The 
oats were fit for cutting full three weeks earlier than the 
grain in the adjoining fields, had the weather permitted 
the operation. When cut it was found, from being over 
ripe, a great deal of the oats had shed. (I have noticed 
many farms this year, and this is the only instance I have 
seen the crop ripe enough to shed, as it is termed, while 
standing. In many parts the crops have been cut ina 
very green state. 1 have heard this expression from the 
farmers in too many instances :—‘ The land is too poor to 
ripen the grain.’) * * * As soon as the oats were car- 
ried, the clover sprang up, and is now a most luxuriant 
pasture. Well may my friend Mr. Morrison, late of the 
Links farm, Malvern, say :—‘ My opinion, after six years’ 
experience is, that irrigating with sewage is the finest 
manure possible for grass lands, the quantity of stock it 
enables you to keep is surprising, the bite on the fields is 
much earlier and continues much later than on the non- 
sewaged lands." 





GLASGOW ARCH.ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At the annual meeting and conversazione of 
the Glasgow Archwological Society, Mr. James 
Smith, of Jordanhill, was voted into the chair, and 
the proceedings commenced by the reading of the 
annual report, by Mr. Honeyman, jun., the 
honorary secretary. 

The following were elected the office-bearers for 
the year 1860-61 :—President—Mr. James Smith, 
of Jordanhill, F.R.S., &.; Vice-presidents—Mr. 
Laurence Hill, and Sheriff Strathern ; Councillors 
—Messrs. J. T. Rochead, J. B. Thomson, Wm. 
Burns, John Buchanan, Gabriel Neill, R. Hart, 
J. Baird, Alex. Galloway, James Fleming, Sir A. 
Orr, Dr. Strang, and W, Euing, hon. sec.; Mr. 
John Honeyman, jun., architect, hon. treasurer ; 
Mr. Wm. Church, jun., accountant. 


water? Both were possible, for they knew that 
in elevated land, which had either been the sea- 
bottom or that of an ancient lake, marine shells 
were found, but then they were edible ones, and 
might have been brought up from the sea coast ; 
but he thought it belonged to a period before the 
last upheaving. The study of silts of elevated 
lands, then stone hatchets and stone arrow-heads, 
which had recently attracted much attention, was 
the same with the canoe question of this part of 
the country. They knew that such changes of 
level did take place in the human period, although 
in great periods of time. He then remarked that 
there were a few stone monuments of a single 
stone in this country, which were doubtless erected 
“in memory of” some of the great and important 
persons of the day, who were now quite unknown 
to fame. One of these was at Inverary, and another 
at Strachar. There were what were called Druidi- 
cal circles of stones also, although no one knew 
what they were for; and in Baldernock parish 
there were three cromlechs, or, as they were 
called, the “Three Old Wives’ Lifts.” 

After some discussion,— 

Mr. Smith read a paper on the Old Church at 
Renfrew. 








THE RESERVOIR IN HYDE PARK. 


Various schemes have been proposed, including 
the design for an elaborate Gothic fountain, with 
a large amount of sculpture, for the transforma- 
tion of the circular reservoir in Hyde-park, close 
to Park-lane, into “a thing of beauty.” We now 
understand that the large Waterloo vase which 
stood in the vestibule of the National Gallery is 
to be conveyed there, and made to form a pro- 
minent object, with what accessories and arrange- 
ment we have yet to learn. 

The works at the National Gallery are being 
vigorously proceeded with by Messrs. Cubitt & 
Co., under Mr. Pennethorne’s direction, but we can 
scarcely believe that they will be completed 
within the few weeks originally spoken of as the 
length of time during which the Gallery would be 
closed. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Stowe.—On Thursday, October 24, the princi- 
pal stone of the new mansion in course of erection 


by Mr. Charles Higgins, on his recently-purchased | P 


estate at Stowe, was laid. Boycott Manor Farm 
formed a valuable part of the Stowe property, 
and was bought, together with some adjoining 
land, by wir. Hinilon when the Stowe sales took 
place a year or two since. Mr. Baillie is the 
architect of the new building; Mr. Johnson, of 
Maid’s-Norton, the master carpenter; Mr. Mad- 
dock, the head bricklayer; whilst Mr. Harrison 
and Mr. Mansfield are commisioned to execute 
the necessary stonework. 

Bramford (Suffolk).—The new Church of 
England schools at Bramford bave been opened. 
These schools have just been erected at a cost of 
7251. The building is erected on a piece of land, 
the gift of Sir G. Broke Middleton, on the north 
side of the churchyard, and abutting on the 
public road. The school-room is 48 feet long by 
18 feet wide. At the upper end is a glass door 
opening into the class-room, which latter is 21 
feet long by 15 feet wide. Accommodation is 
provided for about 150 children. The warming is 
effected by two open fire-places in the school, and 
one in the class-room ; and ventilation by means 
of a lantern in the roof. At the end next the 
road is a house for the teacher, consisting of par- 
lour, kitchen, scullery, and three bedrooms. The 
walls are built of rubble stone, faced with cracked 


and round the door and window openings. he 
character of the building is plain, effect being 
obtained by the grouping of the gables and other 
features requisite for the arrangement of the plan. 
The principal front consists of the school as a 
centre, with two porches giving separate entrances 
for boys and girls, and three gabled windows 
between them, the wings being formed by the 
house at the north side and the class-room on the 
south, in the gable of which is placed the “ memo- 


The President then gave a few short sketches of | rial stone.” The works have been executed by 


the “ Pre-historic Antiquities of the West of Scot- 
land.” He said the stone hatchet belonged to the 
rudest and earliest state of society, and it had been 
the same here as elsewhere. John Buchanan had 
left him nothing to do with regard to the canoes 
of antiquity part of the question. Where these 
canoes had been found it must bave been under 
water, for they were found imbedded in the sand, 


Mr. Girling, of Ipswich, for the sum of 6301., 
from the design and under the superintendence of 
Mr. F. Barnes, of the same place, architect. 
Peebles.—The opening of the new corn ex- 
change in Peebles was celebrated by a dinner in 
the exchange. The building, which is situated to 
the west of the Chambers Institution, and imme- 
diately behind the stance on which the market 


and sometimes nearly in a vertical position, as if| has been hitherto held, isa plain structure, lighted 


the vessel had been run down, Then the uestion 
presented itself—Was that water eae salt 
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from the roof. It is 60 feet long, 16 feet wide, 
and 25 feet high. There are two stalls or offices 





flints, and red brick quoins to the exterior angles 
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at the south end of the building. Mr. John 

Lessels, of Edinburgh, was the architect; the 

contractor for the woodwork, Mr. Dickson, of 

Peebles ; and Messrs. J. & R. Veitch, Peebles, for 

the mason-work. The cost, which will be about 

= has been defrayed from the funds of the 
wn, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS, 


Folkingham (Lincolnshire).—The church’ here 
has been restored and reopened. The nave has 
been rebuilt. The clerestory walls are cased with 
ashlar, and covered with an open timber roof of 
the Perpendicular style, the brackets of which 
rest upon carved corbels, representing various 
leaves and flowers. The side roofs are of the 
Decorated style. The greater part of the north 
aisle wall has been rebuilt and also cased with 
ashlar. The pulpit is of carved oak. In the east 
end of the chancel a stained four-light window 
has been placed, representing the birth, cruci- 
fixion, resurrection, and ascension of our Saviour. 
The donor is Mr. John Ward, of Folkingham. It 
is from the firm of Ward & Hughes. 

Leckhampstead.—A chapel of ease to the parish 
church of Chieveley, has been in course of erec- 
tion at Leckhampstead since March in last year. 
It is dedicated to St. James the Great, and has 
just been consecrated. The church consists of 
nave and chancel, with aisle on south side, and 
small vestry: it will accommodate about 250 per- 
sons. The internal dimensions are—the nave, in- 
cluding chancel, 70 feet long by 22 feet wide, and 
the aisle 8 feet wide. The style of the church is 
Geometrical Decorated. The walls are built ex- 
ternally with brick quoins at the angles, filled in 
between with flints crossed with brick bands, and 
internally faced with bricks of different colours, 
formed into patterns. The windows and floor- 
dressings are of Bath stone. The windows in the 
chancel are filled with stained glass. The roof is 
plain open timbered, and is covered with tiles laid 
in patterns. At the junction of the nave and 
chancel rises a timber-frame bell-turret. The 
body of the church is filled with open seats, with 
bench ends, There is an open timber porch on the 
south side. The vestry, which is about 9 feet by 
13 feet, is on the north side of the chancel. A 
stained glass window over the altar has been 
laced there through the efforts of the Misses 
Witts (daughters of the churchwarden, Mr. E. 
Witts) and a few friends. The whole of the 
timber is stained. The entire cost of the church has 
been about 1,2007. The architect was Mr. Teulon. 

Southampton.—The scaffolding of St. Lawrence 
Church spire has been removed, according to the 
Hampshire Advertiser. In building the spire it 
was considered advisable not to adhere to the 
original intention to build it with brick, the com- 
mittee having decided in favour of stone ; but 
both spire and tower have been curtailed of the 
dimensions intended by the design. The spire is 
relieved by the introduction of finialled gablets 
and trefoil openings. The builder was Mr. S. 
Stevens. The decayed stonework will be renewed ; 
but the committee want funds to have the brick- 
work cleaned and pointed, which is much re- 
quired. The architects are Messrs. Hinves & 
Bedborough, of Southampton. The amount ex- 
pended in completing the tower and building the 

ire has been about 500/.: the estimate to renew 
the decayed stonework is between 80/. and 901. 

Winterbourne.—The church of All Saints, Win- 
terbourne, has been consecrated, after having been 
in use for two years. The church consists of nave, 
chancel, and north aisle, from designs by Mr. 
Street. It is erected on the elevation of Winter- 
bourne Common, through the liberality of the 
family of the Rev. F. W. Greenstreet, the clergy- 
man who officiates in it. It will accommodate 
250, all free. After the consecration of the church 
and burial-ground by the bishop of the diocese, 
there was a dinner in a marquee, at which 600 
parishioners were present, when the bishop stated 
that had he known in time that there was a 
piscina (with drain) in the church he would not 
have consecrated it; and that as it was he could 
not sanction the conversion of the edifice into a 
district church till the piscina was removed, which 
he had ordered to be done. His lordship added, 
according to the Gloucester Chronicle, that it was 
the fault of the architect, who had done the same 
thing before. 

Clevedon.—All Saints’ Church, East Clevedon, 
has been consecrated. The edifice is situated about 
a mile from the Clevedon railway station, and 
from Clevedon Court, the country seat of Sir 
Arthur Elton, Bart., through whose family the 
church has been built, and it is known by the resi- 
dents as Lady Elton’s Chapel. The style is Early 
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English. Mr. Giles, of London, was the archi- 
tect. The contractors for the masons’ work were 
Messrs. Palmer & Green, of Clevedon; Mr. 
Bennett, of Portishead, having taken the con- 
tract for the carpenters’ work. Sitting accommo- 
dation is provided for 400, mostly free. The total 


cost of the building will be short of 2,500/. The) 
organ (a Scudamore) is from the manufactory of | 


Mr. H. Willis, of London. 








STAINED GLASS. 


St. Giles’s, Camberwell.—In a former number* 
we gave a short account of two stained glass 
windows, then just placed in the chancel of this 
church. We may now state that the remaining 
four windows have since that time been erected, 
and the work, therefore, is complete. The sub- 
jects of these windows are incidents in the lives, 
or connected with the writings, of the Apostles, 
one in each light, so that the six windows com- 
prise the twelve Apostles. The east window, 
dedicated to St. Simon and St. Jude, was com- 
pleted by Sunday, the 28th of October, the festival 
of these saints. We understand they are from 
designs and have beer. executed by Messrs. Lavers 
& Barraud, and that the whole cost has been 
about 5707. The money is raised by subscription 
from the congregation. 

Great St. Mary’s Church, Oxford.—There is a 
project afoot for erecting a memorial of the late 
Archdeacon Hardwick, who was killed in the 
Pyrenees last year. It will take the form of a 
window in Great St. Mary’s Church, and a partial 
restoration of the church of Slingsby, Yorkshire, 
the archdeacon’s native village. 

Bradfield College, Reading.—Mr. Jones, accord- 
ing to the Atheneum, has executed for the window 
of the dining-hall of Bradfield College, Reading, 
three subjects from the Old Testament :—l1. 
Adam and Eve, after the expulsion from Paradise, 
undergoing the effects of the curse: he is uproot- 
ing thorns; she spinning and nursing: behind 
is the Eden guardian angel, red-flaming sword in 
hand, with outspread wings of various dyes. 2. 
The Confusion of Tongues: the Angels of Judg- 


ment are seen casting down the Tower, with levers, | 


&c.: the people are wrangling amongst themselves 
lower down: lower still, Nimrod is seen led out 
between the swords and wide wings of two 
angels: at the foot is a furnace burning, the 
architect looking at his plans, and the people 
labouring about him, who are not as yet affected. 


3. The Procession of Solomon and the Queen of | 
| The report stated that the number of pupils re- 
|turned in attendance during the year ending 
before and attendants following behind. Messrs, | 


Sheba: he is leading her down to look at the 
works of the new Temple; trumpeters going 


Powell & Son have executed the work. 


funds for the purpose of filling the east window 
of the church with stained glass. The cost will 
be about 3002. 

Hanley Castle Church.—A stained window, by 
Lavers & Barraud, of London, has been placed in 
the north aisle of the church, to the memory of 
the late Mr. William Moore, breeder of shorthorns 
and Shropshire Downs, and a liberal friend to the 


industrious labourer. The design for the window | 


and the cartoons were prepared by Mr. G. R. 
Clarke, architect; the subject for the first light 


being “‘ The Good Samaritan,” and for the second, | 
“The Good Shepherd.” The canopies over the | 
figures are composed of vines, lilies, and passion | 


flowers. 


St. Peter’s Church, Derby.— A stained-glass | satisfactory state of accounts has arisen from some 
window has been placed at the west end of) 
the south aisle, over the place occupied by the | 
font. It consists of six incidents from the life of | 
John the Baptist ; the central subjects represent- | 


ing him preaching in the wilderness; and the 


Baptism of Christ. Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of | 
London, were the artists. This window is the gift | to be materially increased.” 


of Mr. J. L. Davenport, and is an obituary 
memorial of one of his sons. 

The Sharpe Window, Doncaster.— The com- 
mittee have determined on requesting designs 
from Messrs. Hardman, Messrs. O’Connor, and 
M. Gérente, Paris. The cost of the window is not 
to exceed 1,000 guineas. 

A “Student in Art,” writing us ‘on this subject, 
urges,— 

‘That all parties wishing a good design for a stained 
glass window should make it a public competition for the 
best idea of filling the window. Let such idea be pro- 
perly drawn out and coloured to a certain scale; but let 
there ever be a careful guard against fineness of drawing 
or richness of colouring usurping the place of a noble 
idea. If three premiums were held forth for this, the 
best might be given for the best idea, the second for the 
best colouring, and the third for the best drawing. But 





| 





* See p. 31, ante. 





! 

| that would form a matter for reconsideration. If the best 
points out of three such designs were chosen, or if the 
three artists combined harmoniously to draw out the 
whole window, what a glorious one it might be. One 
distinct rule, then, should be, that it did not follow the 
designer was to carry out his own design in execution. 
If it is to be a memorial window, some account of the 
person or persons to be memorialized should be issued to 
the competitors; and last, but not least, those who com- 
bine with others to decide upon the best production, let 
them do it impartially, and with an honest wish really to 
have the best. Their position is a responsible one, for in 
them lies the power either to encourage the noble mind 
up the bright path of glory, or to thrust it back sometimes 
into the dark tunnel of despair—greatly to promote, or 
sadly to hinder, their country’s advancement in Art.”’ 


The chances are that those best qualified would 
not risk the loss of their time in such a compe- 
| tition. 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Taunton School.—At the annual meeting 
of those interested in this school, Mr. A. Mills, M.P., 
took the chair. In his address the chairman con- 
gratulated the meeting on the progress of the 
school. Out of the eighty Schools of Art in 
England, he remarked, he had selected a number, 
in towns, some of which had a population five 


Taunton: these towns included Nottingham, 
Cheltenham, Wolverhampton, Bath, Yarmouth, 
Carlisle, Halifax, Lancaster, Leeds; and he found 
that the fees paid by the Taunton School of Art 
exceeded any one of them. It was a very en- 
couraging circumstance that the school, now in the 
fourth year of its existence, should have attained 
so very favourable a position; but it should be 
stated that by far the largest proportion of those 
fees came from the morning class—a class attended 
only by the wealthy portion of the community. 
He regretted that the schoel had not succeeded 
so well with regard to the artizan and tradesman 
class. Now, considering that there was one de- 


had attained considerable celebrity—that was the 
art of carving—he thought it especially desirable 
that prizes should be awarded for the encourage- 
|ment of this art. He had therefore resolved to 
offer a prize in drawing with a view to encourage 
the department of wood-carving, in the hope of 
inducing more mechanics to join the classes; for 
he believed that the main object for which schools 
of art were established would not be attained 











unless they attracted that class of which he had | 


been speaking. 
Mr. G. C. Bentinck, M.P., also addressed the 
meeting, and offered a prize for competition. 


June, 1860, was as follows :—Pupils at the Central 


| School, 158, including 49 from private schools; 
Bromsgrove Church.—A few ladies in this town | 
have formed themselves into committee to collect | 


children from public schools, Wellington and 
Taunton, 416; making altogether 574 pupils re- 
| ceiving instruction in drawing from the Master 
and Art Pupil Teachers of this institution. 


held in St. Mary’s Hall, the mayor presiding. The 
hall was crowded, chiefly with ladies, The report, 


| which was read at the outset, stated that “the 


the School of Art.” It also stated that “the ac- 
counts of the school for the year show a balance 
against the school of nearly 30/. This most un- 


decrease in the annual subscriptions, and from 
the balance brought forward last year. As some 
of the items of expenditure may now be fairly 
reduced, there is ‘nothing in the real position of 
the school to create alarm, especially as a slight 
revival in trade would enable the subscription list 


Alderman Browett, in speaking to a resolution, 
said,—If ever there was a time for special exer- 
tion to improve the production of articles of taste, 
it was the present. When the manufacturers of 
this country enjoyed a sort of protection over 
their manufactures, it might be price that would 
tempt the purchaser; but now that there was a 
“ fair field and no favour,” it would be their own 
faults if they were last in the race of competition. 
There were no reasons why this city should not 
rank as high as any in the world in the production 
of ribbons. The production of articles of taste 
had hitherto been placed too much in the hands 
of the French. Now, to recover, or rather to 
obtain the rank that the manufacturers of Coventry 
ought te occupy as manufacturers of ribbons and 
watches, it was one of the first essentials that they 


or six times—all more than twice—the size of 


partment of art manufacture in which Taunton | 


standard ; that we should stimulate our youth to 
those exertions that were necessary to enable 
them successfully to compete with foreign rivals ; 
and he was quite sure that in this we should 
further, not only the interests of Coventry, but 
should advance the interests of the nation at large. 
The very circumstances of the time should stimu- 
late them to special exertions. He did not take 
at alla discouraging view of last year’s exertions. 
He thought, as compared with former years, they 
had not gone back ; but if a suitable building had 
been erected, where ladies as well as gentlemen, 
boys as well as girls, could assemble, with proper 
accommodation and proper appliances at their 
disposal, to enable them to study efficiently, in 
the course of twelve months they would attain a 
much higher position. He hoped, therefore, next 
year, to see a building erected suitable for the re- 
ception of the works supplied by the Government, 
and worthy of the City of Coventry. 

Mr. Dresser, in also speaking to one of the reso- 
lutions, showed, from statistical details, that the 
state of depression in which the trade now stood 
was not confined to Coventry, and was not the 
result of any peculiar competition to which the 
trade of this country was at this moment exposed, 
but was shared alike by all the silk-producing 
countries and districts throughout the world; and 
he was satisfied that, when a change of fashion 
came—when the manufacturers here had adapted 
themselves by improvement, by additional appli- 
cation and additional energy to the carrying on 
of their business,—they would not be left behind 
in the race of competition in which they had now 
to contend. 

The Carlisle School held its annual meeting in 
the local Academy of Arts, Finkle-street. Mr. 
Davidson, banker, took the chair in the absence 
of the Mayor. 

The Chairman said he was delighted to see the 
number of prizes for distribution. It was very 
creditable to the Institution. He thought they 
might congratulate themselves that the school 
was in a more prosperous state than it had been 
at any previous period of its existence. 

The prizes were then distributed, but no re- 
port of progress appears to have been read. 

The Brighton Art Society’s Conversazione.— 
About 500 ladies and gentlemen attended this 
conversazione in the Pavilion, where, besides an 
exhibition of paintings, drawings, photographs, 
and antiquities, the amusements of the evening 
also included national and other music, and danc- 
ing. The company included most of the chief 
patrons and friends of art in Brighton. 








ARTICLED PUPILS AND THEIR MASTERS. 

Srr,—That such a feeling as you described in a 
recent number of your journal between masters 
and their pupils should exist is self-evident, but 





| thet it always does exist is, perhaps, not quite so 
The Coventry School.—The annual meeting of | 
the friends and subscribers to this school has been | 


evident. Masters are not in every case respected 
as they ought to be, and pupils are not always 


treated as they should be. There are men calling 
| themselves members of the architectural profes- 
| sion whose chief care seems to be not to do honour 
/number of students entered on the books during | to that profession, but to put it to an open 
the past year was 365, against 363 in 1858-9, and | 
| 346 in 1857-8. In addition to these the pupils 
of the British School receive regular instruction | 
in drawing from Mr. Frost, the pupil-teacher of | 


shame. You, sir, are, doubtless, aware of their 


_ existence, and I unfortunately am only too well 


acquainted with it. These are the men who are 
continually advertising that ‘“ A vacancy has oc- 


| curred,” &c., or “ An architect, &c., has a vacancy.” 


A vacancy! yes, they have always a vacancy 
ready, if not in their office for a youth, in their 
pockets fora premium. No matter to them whe- 
ther they have any business to employ the lad 
upon, no matter whether or no the lad has the 
slightest artistical taste (100/. will cover a multi- 
tude of sins); they take him into their office, 
give him a pretty elevation to copy, with green 
trees, blue windows, and red curtains. The poor 
boy “thinks he shall like it,” and there he is, 
bound for three years, along with three or four 
more pupils, in different stages of their articles, 
left to their own devices for nearly half their 
time. And what is the natural impulse of youth 
when thus left alone? Will they work? Will 
they study? Have all the diligence and the 
genius of a Pugin, a Turner, or a Barry? And 
what are the consequences? At the termination 
of their articles, they awake to the mortifying 
discovery that they have wasted the three best 
years in their life, and in all probability they in 
their turn will become those pests to architecture, 
the so-called “Architects, Builders, and House 
Agents.” Let me ask you this question, is it not 
the duty of the master, in consideration of the 
premium he has received, of the services of the 
pupil, and, last but not least, the honour due in 





should have a school of art of the highest possible 


the profession, noé to instruct his pupil only to 
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those branches of the profession by which he can 
make him immediately useful, such as to trace 
and to copy—not to convert him into something 
between an assistant and an errand-boy (thus 
depriving the two latter of their lawful employ- 
ment), but thoroughly and systematically to teach 
him, and to endeavour, by all means in his power, 
to train him up in that love of true art which 
shall render him an ornament instead of a disgrace 
to his profession? Again, the public are able to 
discern between a quack and a professional medi- 
cal man,—between a dissenting minister and a 
clergyman,—but how can they distinguish a false 
architect from a true one ? A PUPIL. 





INTERIOR DECORATION, 
8T. JOHN’S CHURCH, HOXTON. 


Tus embellishment, just completed, of this 
church affords another proof that art is becoming 
more and more a necessity to all grades of society. 
Since the year 1826, when the church was built, 
until now, the congregation have been content to 
worship in a dreary barn-like room, fitted with 
rows of drab-coloured pews, and having a white- 
washed expanse of ceiling and walls. Now the 
woodwork throughout is grained oak and var- 
nished : the walls are carefully jointed and coloured : 
the ceiling has been tinted cream colour, the lines 
and bands being picked out with a judicious tone 
of blue. All this is nothing more than doing up, 
perhaps; but the altar may claim to be something 
more. It is in a deep recess, flanked by wall 
pilasters: in the centre of the recess is a circular- | 
headed window within a larger arch, the space 
between the architraves having radiating panels. 


THE BUILDER. 


there be a counteracting ingress to the egress 
channel, that a down-draught will ensue when hori- 
zontal ventilation is desired. Where arrangements 
of joisting prevent the following, something else 
must be tried. 

On the one pair and other floors, when the joists 
run from front to rear, between the two centre 
joists in the front and back walls build a common 
cast metal ventilator: a current will thereby be 
established in the direction of the wind between 
the two ventilators, and so dravw off the vitiated 
air through the rosace. This plan I am at present 
carrying out in some 24-feet houses to do away 
with the expense of air-flues; and, as to its 
efficiency as well as to its defects, if any, I will be 
happy, by-and-by, to communicate for the benefit 
of * Salus” and others, unless some one else in the 
mean time, who may have hit on the same plan, 
may be good enough to favour us with the benefit 
of his experience. R, A. 








CARVED STONEWORK TO SHOPS. 


Mr. Epitor,—Architects seem just now to be 
very fond of introducing many of my class with 
our friends the stone piers and bases when they 
are engaged in erecting new shop houses; and I 
must say, without vanity, that we are very justly 
admired when first completed; but in a few 
months our faces begin to look dark and dim, and 
in twelve months we become black as soot. Our 
owners, the shopkeepers, then think we do not 
look so handsome as when they first paid for us, so 
they set to work to have us scraped; or they apply 
the paint-brush, in either case taking off the 
sharpness from” our features, which I, 2s an indi- 
vidual cap, particularly object to. Can you, now, 





The architraves spring from a cornice with pilasters 
to each, having panels between: these pilasters | 
stand on the entablature of the reredos, which has | 
columns under the pilasters, the whole forming | 
one composition, supported by a dado slightly | 
higher than the communion-table. The window | 
is filled in by a painting of St. John baptizing our 
Saviour, from a design of the late Mr. Ward, R.A., 
and the architectural work has been well painted 
in imitation of various Italian and Belgian 
marbles by Mr. Rule, of Stratford, the cornice, 
mouldings, &c. being heightened by gilding. The} 
general effect is enhanced by a stained glass mo- 
saic window on each side, executed by Mr. Clut- 
terbuck. Certainly the transformation from the 
shabby, irreverent baldness of whitewash is very 
decided, and suggests the advisability of sparing a 
carved capital or two outside for the benefit of the | 
inside; indeed the Italian masters and our own 
great master, Wren (witness St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, and St. James’s, Piccadilly), if driven to 
select, always attended to the interior first. 
AN ARCHITECT. 

*.* Our correspondent is more easily pleased | 
than we are. We mast see something more done 
than “ graining and marbling” before we can offer | 
apy congratulations. 








STATE OF FURNESS ABBEY. 
Siz,—I would say a few words with regard to 
the present state of Furness Abbey. I was 
amidst the ruins of that venerable pile on the 2nd 
instant ; and, to my great sorrow, while looking at 
the refectory from the vestibule, which is at the 
southern extremity of the abbey, I perceived that 
the eastern wall of the refectory was leaning in a 
most painful and fearful oblique. My anxiety 
about its immediate dissolution may cause me to 
exaggerate, but it certainly did seem to me as if 
the next turbulent equinoctial gale would pro- 
strate the tottering wall to mother earth. Some 
steps to prevent this should be taken forthwith. I 
hope that, by the influence your paper has on 
the minds of those mostly concerned and deeply 
interested in archwological remains, this notice 
may tend to the conserving of that time-worn and 
time-admired relic of former grandeur. 





W. B. @A, 





VENTILATION OF HOUSES. 

Iv “Salus,” your correspondent of the 27th 
October, refer to the Builder of the 29th Septem- 
ber, he will, under the ing “Condensation of 
Moisture on Glass,” have the result of practice as 
a confirmation of what he states in the second 
paragraph of his letter on “Ventilation of Houses.” 

With regard to the query contained in the third 
paragraph, “What is the best remedy in houses 
already built and not provided with ventilating 
flues?” an opening in the centre of the ceiling 
concealed by a simple rosace allowing the heated 
atmosphere to escapc to the external air is certainly 


Mr. Editor, suggest some way or wash to keep our 
faces clean, and to prevent the horrid paint being 
plastered on our cheeks or having them scraped, 
whereby we become “ small by degrees and beauti- 
fully less ?”—I am, Mr. Editor, with sorrow, still 
beautiful, but A Dintry Strong Cap. 





ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a letter in your 
paper signed ‘“ Medizevalist,’’ in which, referring to 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, he alludes to the “‘debased 


| restoration ’’ from the design and under the superintend- 


ence of the late Mr. Carpenter. 

The facts are simply these: Mr. Carpenter certainly did 
prepare desigus for the restoration of the whole cathedral, 
bat only furnished details for, and superintended, the 
stonework of the ladye chapel ; and as, for these portions, 
the ancient work was most strictly adhered to, lam ata 
loss to understand the precise bearing of the word “de 
based ” as applied to Mr. Carpenter’s works. 

WiiiiaMm SLater, 





SUBJECTS FOR PREMIUMS. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

Tue council have issued their list of subjects 
for premiums, including, with those before pub- 
lished, the following new ones :— 
On the Effect of Sluicing, in removing and pre- 
venting Deposits at the Entrances of Docks on 
the Coast and in Tidal Rivers. 
On the Measure of Resistance to Steam Vessels 
at high Velocities. 
On the Form and Materials for Floating Bat- 
teries and Iron-plated Ships (“ Frégates blindées”), 
and the Points requiring Attention in their Con- 
struction. 
On the Initial Velocity, Range, and Penetra- 
tion of Rifled_ Projectiles, and the Influence of 
Atmospheric Resistance. 
Description of Street Railways and Carriages, 
as used in the United States of America, in Paris, 
and at Birkenhead, with the Results. 

On the Application of the Electric Telegraph 
to Railway Train Signalling. 





Tur American Gaslight Journal, of the 15th 
ult., contains a detailed account from Le Journal 
de UEclairage au Gaz, of the renewed and 
apparently successful attempt to introduce water 
gas into Narbonne, in France. The gas, ac- 
cording to Le Génie Industriel, quoted by its 
French contemporary, is made without retorts. 
The decomposition of water-steam into gas is 
effected by passing the steam over a mass of burn- 
ing coke in a close furnace, and the more rapidly 
this is done the more effective and economical is 
the process. The oxygen and hydrogen of the 
steam are of course separated, and the oxygen 
forms with the carbon of the coke carbonic acid 
gas, leaving the hydrogen unattached even to car- 
bon, so that the water gas is pure or mere hydro- 
gen. The carbonic acid is withdrawn by means 
of damp quicklime, which, however, rapidly ac- 





a good plan I think; but I am persuaded, unless 


cumulates in quantity, and it is proposed to use 
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carbonate of soda instead, as the carbonate of 
soda will unite with the carbonic acid and form 
bi-carbonate, from which moderate heat will 
again expel all the gas absorbed, so that the 
carbonate of soda, it is calculated, may be used 
over and over again indefinitely. Could not the 
carbonic acid also be made use of, as in the pro. 
duction of aérated drinks? Bi-carbonate of soda 
itself, too, is of some value. One chief pecu. 
liarity in the water gas is in the mode of burn- 
ing it. Hydrogen yields a very weak light of 
itself, but each burner is supplied with the 
well-known contrivance of a small wirework of 
platinum, which, by adequate pressure on the 
main, becomes white hot, and produces an in- 
tense light with the hydrogen, without wasting 
the rather expensive platinum. The price of 
the gas, however, is still high, from the limited 
number of consumers, it is said. The experi- 
ment is one of direct interest in London, where 
the water gas is now being tried. 





LIGHT AND AIR CASES. 


Terms of an Award.— Ford v. Gye.—In the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, on the 3rd instant, Mr. Raymond moved 
for a rule to show cause why an award should not be set 
aside, or why part thereof should not be struck out. This 
was an action for obstructing light in Hart-street by the 
erection of the Opera-house. The arbitrator was to say 
what the plaintiff was entitled to for any past or future 
damage he had sustained or might sustain, and also if Lord 
Gardiner, the reversioner, chose to come in, what sum he 
should be entitled to. The whole matter was to be de- 
termined by the reference. The arbitrator made his award, 
and directed certain sums to be paid to the plaintiff by 
annual payments for ten years, and other sums to be paid 
to Lord Gardiner ; and he added this clause,—‘* So far as 
{ lawfully may I order that the actual payments of the 
sums shall be a condition of the permanent continuance 
of the walls and buildings of the Opera-house.” The de- 
fendant now contended that there was no finality in the 
ogerd ; as, if there was default in payment, the walls might 

taken down. It wasa reference of all mattersin dif- 
ference, and it was awarded what sums should be paid for 
damages by reason of the permanent erection of the walls 
and buildings. 

The Chief Jestice.— How long is the payment to go on ? 

Mr. Raymond.—For ten years. 

Mr. Raymond now wanted that clause struck out. The 
arbitrator said he found for the plaintiff, and ordered the 
amount of damages to be increased to 800/, for the 
damage he had sustained and would sustain in respect of 
his interest in the premises, by reason of the permanent 
erection of the walls,—300/. on the 5th November next, 
and 50/. on each 5th November for ten years. 

The Lord Chief Justice.—In default of payment what 
becomes of the walls? 

Mr. Raymond.—It is a question whether the party may 
remove the walls, supposing the payments are not made 
according to the award. 

The Lord Chief Justice.—Take a rule. 





DECISIONS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


An Equestrian Circus.—At Greenwich police court, Mr. 
Frederick Ginnett, the equestrian circus proprietor, ap- 
peared to a summons, at the instance of Mr. Browne, the 
district surveyor under the Metropolitan Building Act, 
charging him with having erected a building, used as an 
equestrian circus, without giving the usual notice re- 
quired by the Act. ; 

The complainant stated that the building in question 
was erected within 12 feet of the footpath in the principal 
thoroughfare of Greenwich, being boarded in at the front, 
with canvas covering, and was capable of holding at least 
1,500 persons. His (the surveyor’s) attention had been 
calied on former occasions to buildings of a similar cha- 
racter, but the present building was so large, and there 
being also danger from its taking fire, that he had con- 
sidered it his duty to take the present proceedings. 

Mr. Ginnett said he was not aware that any notice to 
the district surveyor was necessary. He held that the 
place was not a building within the meaning of the Act, 
having canvas surrounding it merely as a screen from the 
weather, and a canvas roof. : 

Mr. Trail said from the drawing he held in his hand 
the defendant appeared to have the place boarded in at 
the entrance, which brought it within the meaning of a 
building. 

Mr. Ginnett observed that the boarding had only been 
put up to prevent persons improperly obtaining entrance 
to the performance, but that, if necessary, the woodwork 
might be removed and replaced with canvas. It was 
also merely intended for a temporary purpose. 

Mr. Trail said the Act made no difference in the appli- 
cation of its provisions whether the building was for tem- 
porary or permanent purposes, and therefore notice 
ought to have been given. 

Mr. Browne said that being his worship’s opinion, it 
would then become necessary for the permission of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to be obtained for the buil:- 
ing to remain. 

Mr. Trail said that in order for this application to be 
made and an answer obtained, he would adjourn the case 
until the 26th instant. 





Street Rarways ror Corx.— At a mect- 
ing of the “standing committee” of the town 
council, held to hear a proposal from Mr. Hugh 
H. Roche, agent to Mr. Train, a resolution 
was carried to the effect that tramways be per- 
mitted to be laid down by Mr. Train from the 
Passage Railway Terminus on Albert-quay, 
through the South Mall, the Grand Parade, Pa- 
trick-street, and the Lower Glanmire-road to the 
Great Southern and Western, and Cork and 
Youghal Termini. 
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Books Beceibed. 


A Description of the Human Body : its Structure 
and Functions. Iliustrated by Physiological 
Diagrams. By Joun Marsuart, F.R.S., 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the University College 
Hospital, London. London: published by Day 
& Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 

On reading the voluminous text which accom- 
panies and purposes to explain these beautifully- 
executed physiological diagrams, the question im- 
mediately suggests itself, to what class of the 
community is it adapted? We are told in the 
prospectus and preface that the book is intended 
to convey “ precise information of anatomy to the 
nobility, gentry, and clergy!” to tutors and 
teachers in non-medical schools, and to young 
men “ destined for the medical profession.” We 
must confess, however, with a strong feeling 
in favour of the intention of the work, that 
it seems to us to go too far for one class, and 
not far enough for the other. To teach ana- 
tomy, even to a limited extent, the grand 
essential is the possession of a perfect knowledge 
of the groundwork of the science,—the anatomy 
of the bones; and until this is thoroughly known 
it is impossible for any one to learn it properly, 
much less teach it. In the present work the 
bones might almost as well have been neglected 
altogether : they are too loosely described for any 
practical purpose, Again, with regard to the 
muscles, the only way, or, at any rate, the best 
way, to learn and remember them, is by mastering 
their origin and insertions; but these it has not 
been thought desirable to mention (vide p. 23) ; 
and without this knowledge it is almost impos- 
sible to retain them inthe memory. There is a 
large amount of information in the work very in- 
teresting and instructive to the curious in these 
matters; but it is very discursive, and calculated, 
we fear, greatly to puzzle any eager aspirant for 
anatomical knowledge. 

It appears to us that if fewer subjects had been 
taken up, and more thoroughly treated of, it 
would have been much better calculated to attain 
the wished-for object. 

To the artist the first part of the book is likely 
to be useful; but the latter and greater part he 
would scarcely meddle with. By the amateur it 
may be read for a time, but it is doubtful if he do 
not get thoroughly tired and perplexed before he 
has accomplished a third of it; and should any 
* young man destined for the medical profession ” 
have it presented to him, he will be wise if he 
refrain from opening it until he has acquired his 
anatomy from other sources. 

The plates, which are in a portfolio, are ad- 
mirably executed by Messrs. Day. 





Observations on the Niagara Railway Suspension- 
bridge. By P. W. Bartow, C.E., F.R.S., &e. 
London: Weale, High Holborn. 1860. 

Onn of the most remarkable results from Mr. 





Barlow’s personal and careful examination of the 
Niagara Railway Suspension-bridge is that the | 
favourable conclusions to which that examination | 
has led induced him to suggest the formation of | 
two cross lines of suspension railway over the} 
central districts of London, one commencing at the | 
Elephant and Castle, and terminating near the | 
Shoreditch station of the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way; and the other commencing at the junction 
of Oxford-street and Tottenham-court-road, and | 
terminating at Whitechapel. Street railways, he 
suggests, might converge from the outskirts to 
these lines. The cost of a wire suspension-girder | 
viaduct, with a span of 1,000 feet, would not, he | 


| subject—the “ Progressive Screw, 


above the level of the river, at an estimated cost of 
1,000,0007, sterling, passengers to be raised to the 
level of the bridge at one end and lowered at the 
other by steam power. The span of this bridge 
would be no less than 3,000 feet. He also pro- 
poses to suspend a similar bridge from New York 
to Brooklyn, with a span of 2,000 feet. 

The Niagara bridge, notwithstanding certain 
defects, Mr. Barlow is convinced, “is the safest 
and most durable railway bridge of large span which 
has been constructed ;—firstly, because it is less 
liable to deterioration; and, secondly, because the 
greatest strain to which it can be submitted is a 
less proportion of the ultimate strength of the 
supporting material.” 





VARIORUM. 


“The Sewage of Towns, its Value and Distri- 
bution” (Lynn & Gough, Camberwell-gate), by 
Mr. F. C. Maguire, repeats some of the more 
striking evidences as to the value of town sewage, 
and advocates its distribution to the land by 
pipes, but does not, as it seems 
solve any of the difficulties of the question —— 
A pamphlet by Mr. A. Scratchley, M.A., 
barrister-at-law, titled “ Remarks on the ‘Post- 
office Savings Bank’ Plan, extracted from part 
5th of the forthcoming practical Treatise on 
Savings Banks,” has been published by Layton, 
150, Fleet-street. The scheme referred to, or one 
very like it, was proposed by Mr. Whitbread, 
M.P., so long ago as 1807; and the establish- 
ment of the penny-postage system since that 
time must go far to encourage the hope of 
its realization now; although the additional 
work implied in making the Post-Office a 
medium of transmission to and fro between 
savings banks and their customers seems to con- 
stitute a very grave element for consideration in 
reference to the practicability of such a scheme, 
more especially as it is proposed to make all such 
transmissions post free. That saving habits would 
thus be vastly facilitated and promoted there 
cannot be a doubt; but the formal titles of 
*Poor’s Fund,” and “ Poor’s Assurance,” inci- 
dental to the plans proposed, do not seem to be 
calculated to favour the ends in view; inasmuch 
as those of the working classes who are likely to 
be benefited by the opening up of a freer access, 


as it were, to the savings bank and the assurance | 


office, are just those who are most likely to revolt 
at the idea of “ Poor’s Funds ” and “ Poor’s Assur- 
ance,” the word “poor” having become so in- 
separately associated with “poor-houses” and 
pauperism. And truly the man with 1,000/. a 
year who has difficulty in meeting his yearly liabili- 
ties is virtually as poor a man at least, as he who 
can save even a shilling a week out of his twenty or 
thirty. The plan referred to, however, seems to be 
essentially an excellent and desirable one, and 
would do great good were it carried out into full 
practice. On “The Progressive Screw as a 
Propeller in Navigation,” by Julian John Révy, 
C.E. edges High Holborn), is a scientific 
pamphlet, the object of which is to consider the 
phenomena connected with the screw as a propeller 
in navigation, from the general physical point of 
view, as wellas to show by mathematical formule 
the laws which govern these phenomena. The 
seeond section is devoted to the author’s special 
” or the means 





‘of obviating the loss occasioned by the “slip” of 
| the screw and by the shock of its concussion with 


the water. 





Hliscellanen, 
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Tue Giass Traps.—Last week, the glass- 
polishers at the Ravenhead Glass Works, St. 
Helen’s, numbering upwards of 100, turned ont in 
consequence of a reduction in their wages from 
2s. 6d. to 2s. per 1,000 feet of glass. They ex- 
pressed their willingness to submit to a reduction 
of 2d. per 1,000 feet, but the employers would not 
agree to it. 

ARTESIAN WELL, Passy.—The interesting opera- 
tion of boring at Passy is drawing to a close. 
It is well known that, after the rupture of the 
tubes or casings for the boring-rods for a distance 
of 46 métres from the surface, it was deemed ne- 
cessary to excavate, in that damaged portion, a 
shaft, lined by cast-iron cylinders, 3 métres dia- 
meter, firmly bolted together. By this means the 
fragments of the tubes which were compressed by 
the weight of the surrounding sand were arrived 
at, and the boring continued again in full opera- 
tion. It had already reached a depth nearly ap- 
proaching that of the aquiferous green sand, sup- 
posed to be 550 méatres below the plain of Passy. 
Before going any deeper at present, in order to 
javoid any sudden up-bursting of the water, a 
| wooden shaft is being constructed of oak timbers, 
| lining the whole shaft lately executed. The chisel 
is of wrought iron, with seven teeth, and weighs 
over two tons. 

ExpLosion OF A Locomorive at Kurne’s- 
Cross.—The frightful explosion of the bottom of 
the fire-box of an engine used at the tunnel of 
the underground railway by the contractors, 
whereby two persons were instantly killed, and 
another nearly so, while several others were more 
or less injured, has led to a coroner’s inquiry, 
which was resumed on Monday last, and, then 
adjourned. On Monday two or three scientific 
men were examined as to the cause of the accident. 
Mr. Amos gave it as his opinion that there was 
| some defect in the original construction of a part 
|of the engine; but Mr. England, another engi- 
|neer, attributed the accident to an insufficient 
| supply of water in the boiler,—an opinion which 
| was shared in by an engineer in the employ of 

Mr. Jay, the owner of the engine. As the 
Government inspector did not arrive, and the 
| friends of the deceased persons were desirous of 
| farther inquiry, the proceedings were adjourned 
| for a fortnight. 

| AMaLGaMaTeD SocreTy oF ENGINEERS.—A 
| dinner has been given in Radley’s Hotel, Black- 


| friars, at the presentation, by the executive 


| council of this society, to Mr. William Newton, of 
| a testimonial for services rendered to their society 
jand trade. Mr. Thomas Hughes occupied the 
| chair, and was supported by some gentlemen who 
| took an interest in the cause of the engineers 
| during the strike of 1851. After the Chairman 
| had spoken on the subject, an address, recounting 
| the services of Mr. Newton, was presented to him, 
together with a silver goblet containing 300/. 
| Mr. Newton, in acknowledging these gifts, inci- 
| dentally observed that after the strike, “ when 
they were bent, but not broken,” the society com- 
menced with only 7,000 members, to a certain 
extent disorganized and demoralized, but they had 
now more than 20,000. According to a statement 
made by Mr. Heaps, the president, the society 
has, since the amalgamation, about nine years 
‘ago, distributed among unemployed, sick, and 
| disabled members, &c., 209,837/., exclusive of the 
| expenses of management. 
| Merropotitan Boarp or Worxs.—At the 
| usual meeting of the Board last week a report was 
| presented from the committee on drainage, and 
| adopted, in reference to the stoppage of the works 
for the Northern Middle-level sewer. The report, 
after stating that Mr. Rowe, the contractor, had 
| declined to proceed with the works, recommended 














estimates, exceed, for a double line of street omni- | WorkmeEn.-—At the close of service at All Saints’ | that a notice be immediately served on Mr. Rowe, 


bus traffic, 150,000/. per mile. 


The only land re-| Church, Derby, on Thursday in last week, a| requiring him to proceed with them with due 


quired would be for the wrought-iron towers, as a deputation of workmen from the Midland Railway | diligence, or threatening in three days to let them 


wire-bridge might be erected yvithout the least 
interference with intermediate property. Allowing 
100,000/. per acre (the average cost of the terminus | 


Station requested an interview with the Bishop of 
London, who received them with courtesy and 
cordiality. They expressed on behalf of themselves 


of the South-Eastern Railway) for the land re-|and their fellow-workmen a wish to hear the 


quired, or 50,0007. per mile, the whole scheme 
might, he calculates, be carried out for a little 
above 1,000,000/. He further suggests the adop- 
tion of wire suspension-bridges where bridges have 
been long projected and abandoned from their 
cost and interference with property as hitherto 
proposed ; and as an example he suggests the con- 
nection of Holborn and Newgate-street by a sus- 
pension-bridge, thus avoiding Holborn-hill. A 
wire suspension-bridge, with towers of wrought 
iron, constructed like a vertical lattice beam, he 
urges, would offer little obstruction to the light, 
and would not exceed in cost the sum of 75,000/, 
Mr. Barlow also proposes to connect Liverpool with 








Birkenhead by a wire suspension-bridge, 150 feet 


Bishop preach to them in their workshop, to 
which his lordship gladly assented, and appointed 
Friday, at dinner-time. The workshops on Friday 
furnished a congregration 2,000 strong, to listen 
to the bishop’s address.- The large turning-shop 
was the place appointed for the service, and the 
platform of an engine, on the hand-rail of which 
was fixed a book-ward, served for a pulpit. The 
large shop was filled; and, after the service, his 
lordship expressed his delight with the attention 
that was paid during the service. After inspecting 
the locomotive-carriage department, the library, 
reading-room, lecture-room, and board-room, he 
expressed himself as having been highly gratified 
with his visit to the station. 


|to other parties, holding him and his sureties 
responsible for all loss and damage. Mr. Tite, 
then moved, “That the Board take the necessary 
steps for a renewed application to Parliament in 
the ensuing session for the amendment of the 
Metropolis Local Management Act.” Mr. Tite 
stated that there was a general desire on the part 
of the different vestries of the metropolis that 
there should be a renewed application to Parliament 
for this amendment. Mr. Bristow, M.P., seconded 
the motion, which was carried. Mr. Tite then 
said that he would follow up this motion by mov- 
ing “ That the bill withdrawn by Mr. Tite in the 
last session of Parliament be referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole Board, with a view to the 
consideration if any, avd if so what, alteration 
should be made in it previous to its introduction 
to the House of Commons, and that the requisite 
notices be given.” This motion was also carried. 
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Gas.—The Eastbourne Gas Company have de- 
termined to reduce the price of their gas to 
5s. 10d. per 1,000 feet, being a reduction of 10d. 

Tue Queen’s Stapies, BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
—The old riding-school and the stable adjoining 
Buckingham Palace have been improved and 
beautified very considerably. Mr. Theed has just 
now completed a group, “Hercules Taming the 
Mares of Diomedes,” which is placed in the 
tympanum. It will probably be uncovered in a 
few days. The size is beyond that of life. The 
Americans will put it down as an idealism of 
Rarey. 

WATERING THE Streets.—Can you explain why 
our parish “authorities” do not make annual 
contracts, as they tell me that the reason the 
streets are now unwatered is, that the contracts 
expired last quarter-day, the 29th. Is there no 
dust apprehended in October, November, and 
December? Our streets require constant sprink- 
ling, not flooding, with water: the same quantity 
of water properly applied would water twice the 
area. The common sense of the matter is, they 
should be systematically watered—done by the 
parishes themselves, and not left undone by a 
contractor.—A HovUsEHOLDER. 

Tue Late ACCIDENT ON THE Rattway Works 
NEAR Dover.—The adjourned inquest on the bodies 
of the three men who lost their lives by the falling 
of the bridge at Ewell, near Dover, was resumed. 
Mr. Vincent, of Canterbury, had, by the directions 


Tur WELLINGTON MonuMENT IN Sr. Pavr’s. 
An “Inquirer” asks “ What has become of the 
monument of the Duke of Wellington? It is now 
eight years since his death, and we seem to have 
no chance of ever seeing the 20,000/. voted for his 
monument made visible.” We believe Mr. Ste- 
phens is making with the full-sized model. 
Mr. Calder Marshall and Mr. Woodi m are 
commissioned to execute bas-reliefs to fixed 
round the chapel at the west end of nave (south 
side), in which the monument is to stand, and 
they are at work upon them. 

THe Dock-works aT LIVERPOOL AND BIRKEN- 
HEAD.—The total expenditere at Birkenhead, for 
works, exclusive of land, from its commencement, 
according to returns read last week in the Liver- 
pool Council, has been :—The Great Low-water 
basin, 103,191/.; Great Float, 256,719/.; restora- 
tion of walls of Great Float, 60,720/.; Morpeth 
Dock, 14,8957. ; Northern entrances, 45,8781. ; 
graving docks, 24,217/.; river wall, 46,724/.; Wood- 
side enclosure, 23,754/.; Seacombe sewer, North- 
road, and other new works, 36,345/.; repairs of 
old works, 10,844/.; engines, machinery, &c., 
8,508/.; total, 709,0937.; total stock in hand, 
40,0007. Grand total of expenditure on Birken- 
head, 749,093/.—Expended on Egremont and 
Seacombe river wall, 14,043/.; paid Corporation of 
Liverpool on account of works constructed by 
them, 79,9117. Total expenditure at Birkenhead 
from 1st January to 3lst October last, 275,5571., 





of the coroner, made a professional survey of the 
bridge. Mr. Warder, from the office of Messrs. | 
Freshfield, the company’s solicitors, attended to | 
watch the proceedings. Further evidence bearing | 
upon the case having been heard, the jury retired | 
for about an hour, and then announced that | 
they had agreed upon the following verdict :— 
Accidental death, and the jury suggest that the | 
company should be more careful in building such | 
bridges in wet weather. The verdict was not a) 
unanimous one. 

THe 3ee at CHAPPELL’s Prano Factory: | 
pisasTko?’s Expiosion.—While the firemen and | 
others were engaged in extinguishing the serious | 
fire at the extensive factory of Messrs. Chappell | 
& Co., a fearful explosion of steam-piping sud- 
denly took place, more or less injuring, it is} 
said, no fewer than twenty persons, one of whom, | 
a woman, who was looking on, died in the course 
of a few minutes on the ground. A piece of| 
the piping which flew through a window and | 
a partition fell upon and injured a man in bed, | 
and set fire to the sheets. The explosion, it is 
believed, was caused in this manner :—The fires | 
in the furnaces having been extinguished, the | 
steam in the boiler and the pipes had turned | 
to water; and, when the heat of the fire became | 
intense, the water suddenly generated steam 80 | 
fast and in such quantities, that the pipes, being | 
red with heat, gave way by the pressure of steam, | 
and hence the melancholy catastrophe that en- | 
sued. Independent of the large loss of veneers | 
and other goods, upwards of 100 valuable instru- | 
ments have been consuined. 

Art-NEws rroM Aproap.—We find the fol-| 
lowing in the Atheneum :—The church of Santa | 
Croce, at Florence, displays, in the front now | 
building, various figures of saints, prophets, &c., | 
in inlaid marble, which are good examples of | 
modern architectonic art in their way.——In 
the very extensive modern Campo Santo at 
Bologna, there is a regulation, probably a year 
or two old, that nothing new is to be put up 
save in marble. Meanwhile provisional monu- 
ments are erected, painted in imitation of sculp- 
ture. The Townhall at Piacenza, a famous 
Mediaeval edifice, now a mere lumber-room, of 
no particular use inside, is to be cleaned out and 
employed for public purposes.——In the Brera, 
Milan, there has recently been held an Exhibition 
of the works of modern Italian artists: these being 
hung over the old pictures to a great extent, pre- 
vent the visitor from inspecting them. The former 
are generally poor in character, imitations in 

French styles.——At Lucca it is reported that the 
barbarous atrocity is to be perpetrated of entirely 
removing the wonderful Lombardo-Gothic front 
of the church of San Michele, on the ground of 
dilapidation, and putting up a modern fac-simile 
of the sculptures and decorations. 

HanpswortH Scuoors Comprririon.—Sir,— 

In reply to your correspondent, the Handsworth 

Bridge Charity trustees, with the assistance of an 

architect, have selected my plans for their pro- 

posed schools. Some little delay was occasioned 
by the trustees desiring a detail bill of quantities, 
together with a contractor’s tender, both of which 

I submitted at a meeting held on the 15th ult., 

when the resolution in my favour was adopted. 








of which 48,000/. was expended on Great Low- 
water basin. The expenditure at Liverpool for 
works, exclusive of land, from the commencement, 
was,—upon Inland Carriers’ Dock, 228,779/. ; and 
from Ist January to 31st October, 19,3122. : 
Canada Half-tide Basin, 59,000/., of which 47,0007. 
incurred this year; Branch Dock, 27,905/., of 
which 22,504, expended since lst January. Total 
expenditure this year, so far, at Birkenhead, 
275,5571. ; at Liverpool, 89,7822. 

INAUGURATION OF A TESTIMONIAL DRINKING- 
FoUuNTAIN AT NORTHAMPTON.—A meeting was 
recently held in the Town-hall, Northampton, at 
which Mr. W. Collins presided, in reference to a 
testimonial to the Rev. Mr. Hutton, M.A., late 
chaplain of the Northampton County Gaol, and 
now rector of Stilton, Hants. An address was 
presented to the rev. gentleman by the mayor, 
Mr. E. F. Law, stating that the subscribers 
desired to record their appreciation of his services 
during a residence of eleven years, by permanently 
associating his name with a substantial monument 
erected as a drinking-fountain, under the convic- 
tion that such a testimonial would be most in 
accordance with his own feelings, and contribute 
most to the welfare of those on whose behalf he 
had invariably manifested so warm an interest. 
The reverend gentleman cordially thanked the 
subscribers. The inauguration of the fountain 
then took place. It is a standard or pedestal one, 
and built of stone in the Gothic style, and was 
designed by Mr. E. F. Law, of Northampton, 
architect. It is situated at the intersection of 
four roads, and affords a supply to animals as well 
as man, the water flowing out of an octagonal 
basin down the shaft into four dog-troughs at the 
base. 

LecTvURE ON Printixc.—Mr. Ellis A. David- 
son, head master of the local Government School 
of Art at Great Neston, in Cheshire, recently 
delivered a lecture in the new school-room there 
on “ Printing ; its History, and its Application to 
the Arts and Commerce.” The chair was taken by 
the Rev. R. W. Gleadowe, who opened the pro- 
ceedings with a short address. Mr. Davidson 
illustrated his lecture by various mechanical appli- 
ances and processes to show how types were cast, 
wood and copper-plates engraved, and lithographs 
printed, &c.; and exhibited fac similes of illustra- 
tions from the “ Booke of Chesse,” the first book 
printed in the English language. The lecturer 
then quoted from Mr. Knight’s work an interest- 
ing account of a meeting of the printers after 
Caxton’s death,—their doubts, hopes, and fears : 


“no doubt the time may come when each parish 
will require a Bible, but they said they despaired 
of ever getting them circulated, as the king would 
never mend the roads, and men would be fright- 
ened of having their throats cut, and of starvation.” 
One of them was more hopeful than the rest, 
and wonderfully indeed, said Mr. Davidson, have 
his most sanguine hopes been accomplished. The 
average number of Bibles, Testaments, and reli- 
gious works published annually by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, is 38,000,000, printed 
in about 150 languages, and again sub-divided 
into dialects; and this is besides the large number 





GEORGE BiIpLAKE. 


published by private firms. 


they wished to print the Bible; for, they said, is 


For taking down and rebuilding a Foreman’s H 
and Office Buildings, at Grays, Essex; Mr. woo 
ae pang architect. Quantities supplied by Mr, J, A. 

er :— 





For a house for Mr. Thomas Cole, Clapham- 
Wandsworth-common. Mr. G. H. Page, Poin via ‘ 
Eastman, Battersea ..........41,177 0 0 


é : 
Notley, Clapham .............. 1,149 0 0 
J. & €. Todd, Brompton ...... 1,049 0 0 





For the erection of a house and premises in Hounds. 
ditch. Messrs. Richard Tress & Chisubtes, architects — 





Conder 6 0 
Hawtry & Son 6 0 
0 0 

BEACOY. oor cccccce 00 
Seed cvccessecconcceccses 6 @ 
Lawrence & Sons 0 06 
Brown & Robinson 0 0 
Willson 06 
Coleman & Son 00 





For alterations at 59, Upper Stanhope-street, Lambeth. 
Mr. F. F. Holsworthy, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. Lansdown :— 


PT ccsiwns Crab iscs ec ck #7385 0 0 
MOET PUORE. av cisvissnbccesacs 754 0 0 
Mctsehsabecbissnchecseeens 732 0 0 

MP Sikcvedckccocsctes senen pede 0 6 
OEE dvcemicuelicbevecdicsdou 715 6 @ 
JeMMe, BLOKHES. 20.0600 cccccsvese 00 
DR Seibbebentceceas vend cceasd 672 0 0 
SAR Page ae a 615 0 0 





For alterations at Brunswick House, Old Kent-road. 
Mr. F. F. Holsworthy, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. Lansdown :— 


MRE. ce awinssceibisndisesseats £450 0 0 
IG Disable chie adie 050060 chee 448 0 0 
PEE Scbcnuinceetceenscotnsese 420 6 0 
hy PND ok a senses aeceeees 409 0 0 
NE Ss oh 55s cbobae co's ips casebs 398 0 0 
NE ca wacbde. ce biteechoseis 267 0 06 





For the erection of three villas at Woodford, for Mr. 
Bartholomew. Mr. W. Williams, architect: Quantities 


sidligs Chibaaks oBiauk exse £2,250 0 0 
SII: Scior-5 kt kan ch acceas 1,594 0 0 
WIN Ch os co ocnwcuelcncssent 1,589 0 0 
Re rer ee re Py 1,549 0 0 
SN ho cus tunescr sc aeecss’ 1,513 0 0 
onc sy ccitiecdeceteesss 1,467 0 0 





For building “‘ Palace rooms,’’ Kensington, for Mr. F. 
Hellewell. Mr. Withers, architect :— 


MOONE ccviscascn st Webeds sees hbacccks £1,620 
WOOO. ccc denvwdoces cacgiogesecs 1,590 
POI 5 5c dain cub ocect cuvadnd thse 1,527 





Elm Schools and House.—A tender has been accepted 
from Mr. Brown, of Lynn, by the committee for the above 
buildings, under the direction of Mr. S. S. Teulon. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. 0. H.—W.& P.—I. M. M.—Leeds’ Mechanic.—E. A, D.—W. M. 
(will find MS. at Office) — Rev. T. C.—R. L. 8.—Mr, H., jun.—G, B. N,— 
W. H. R.—8. 8.—W. C. T.—F. M. J.—Architect (some architects draw 
their commission with each instalment paid to builder—there is no 
settled practice on the subject).—Observer (should send his name).— 
E. F. L. (let us see drawing, or tracing).—J.C. B. (too late: next 
week).—C, B—A. A. & Co.—V. K, C.—H. de M.—A Pupil (in type).— 
F, ©. (ditto).—C. B, (ditto)—The name of the writer in two letters is 
illegible. There is no greater evidence of stupidity than an insolently 
scrawled signature.— Alpha. 


Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman, 








Treape CaTaLocves.—‘* One cannot but be 
struck with astonishment at the innumerable ways 
in which an enterprising tradesman appeals to the 
public with a view to increase his trade. Printing 
in all its branches, assisted by the skill of the wood 
engraver, seems in the present day to be one of 
the media most generally employed in spreading 
the knowledge of various manufactures. These 
arts have ably been brought into use by Mr. 
Benson, the eminent watchmaker of Ludgate-hill, 
who has sought, by means of an ‘ Illustrated 
Pamphlet’ (consisting of nearly 60 pp., and con- 
taining upwards of 250 beautiful designs for 
watches, clocks, &c., with an elaborate description 
of every construction of watch now made), to enable 
persons living in any part of the world to select 
the watch best adapted for their use, and have it 
forwarded free dy post.”—Sun, 23rd August.— 
ADVT. 





- ADVERTISEMENTS. _— 
R. WILLIAM ELLISON, 
CONSULTING po tap abe on “ STAINSBY-ROAD, 

13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C, 


Where he continues to advise BUILDERS 
On BREACHES of CONTRACT, DISPUTED ACCOUNTS, &c. 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANCE— 








Every d P Drevion. Pians, Eleva- 
tions, and Sections , and Perspectives Outlined, Etched, or 
Coloured, by Mr. T. IN, Jun.; also, Duplicates or Tracings 


of Engineering Drawings, Surveys, &c.—Address, Mr. MARDON, 6, 
Great James-street, ford-row, W.C. Office hours, Ten to Four. 


O ARCHITECTS and OTHERS.— 


Competition, Working, and Detail DRAWINGS, Suggestive 





8) HES, PERSPECTIV. in Outline, Colour, or ph from 
notes or sketches, SURVEYS, LEVELLING, LAYING OUT ATES, 
and all descri onal Assistance RENDERED.—Apply 





to, BassEIT KEELING, 3, Upper-termec, Lalington, Nom tit 
. -terrace, _ y 
Office, 32, Fleet-street, EC.” . : 


RET AH MEMEO ES HEH 


mca eRCr meg Sy “ 





